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A 
SHORT TRACTATE 
STORY TELLING. 


i quid noviſti rectius iſtis, 2 - 
Candidus imperti : fi non, his utere mecum. 


Ho, 


VE heard it oft advanc'd by fools, 
That all things may be learnt by rules; 
And that a man by rules of art will 
Conſtruct a poem or a cart well: 
For what are bards but mental cooks: ? 
And whence their ſcience drawn? from books. 
To make good po'try then, or pudding, 


* 


Mind your receipt, and put what's good in; 


Wit, humour, genius, all a jeſt are, 

Nor do they ſignify one teſter. 

The dunce the moſt devoid of wn 

The verieſt plodding, ſtupid eit NIE Th 
Vox. I. * 22 A 


Lü! 
A Dryden, Pope, or Swift may ſhine, 
By help of plumbet, rule and line. 
Build hexametre, or pentametre, 
By only taking their diametre. 
Rightly obſerving, at ſame time, 
The phraſe © bards mallet out a rhime; 
„By ſuch a bard that ſuch a work is, 
„Made into Engliſh from the Turkiſh ;” 
Which, ſay they, plainly marks what pains, 
What threſhing of the poet's brains, 
What ſweat mechanic's requiſite, 
To bring the ill-form'd cub to light. 


Rules, we admit, when plann'd with ſenſe, 
To merit claim no ſmall pretence ; 
Wit, wild as colt, they oft reclaim, 
Apt to run wild in ſearch of fame; 
And teach, with dignity and grace, 
To amble in a pleaſing pace: 
But, void of wit, no rules, no art, 
Can teach to win upon the heart : 
Nature, or genius, which you pleaſe, 
Alone confers that graceful eaſe ; 

Still feeds the unexhauſted mine, 
And ſtamps true ſterling on each line. 


In 


| 


Falſe optics often to our eyes; 


1 


In ſhort in ev'ry occupation, 4 
From ſnob, to him who rules a nation, , 


If genius deign not to inſpire, ' * 
And nature fan the genial fire, 
Cobler and prince may both expect 
Equal deriſion and neglect. 


My pupils then, who, fond to pleaſe, 
Would tell a tale with grace, with eaſe, 
Charm ev'ry breaſt with joy elate, 

And make us fee] what you relate, 
Oer ev'ry ſenſe ſtrict empire keep, 
Call forth the laugh—compel to weep z 
Take ſober counſel, nor refuſe 

T' obey the dictates of the muſe. 


Firſt, let thy talents ſtand the teſt, 
And aſk—*< does genius fire my breaſt? ? 
It does—take heed ! ſelf-love applies 


Be cautious—to ſome friend apply, 
On whoſe good ſenſe you may rely ; 
Should he condemn, the taſk decline, 
And ſeek ſome other ſphere to ſhine; 
But if, impartial, he declare, 
You nick the matter to an hair; 
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To mirth- full Momus raiſe a ſhrine, 


Thy brows with myrts and roſes twine, 
Improve by art th” implanted ſpirit, 
And due applauſe ſhall crown your merit, 


Now, nature to improve by art, 


Some few trite maxims we'll impart. 


Firſt, let your voice, both ſweet and clear, 
With muſic charm the raviſh'd ear ; 


Vary the chords with niceſt ſkil], 


Now gentle as yon murm'ring rill ; 
Now emulate the nightingale, 
That nightly warbles thro” the vale; 


| Now like the bluſt'ring boreas roar, 


Or waves that laſh the ſounding ſhore : 
In one dull tenor ſhould you keep, 


Vou lull your auditors to ſleep ; 


Nor can you give to words their weight, 
Depicture actions nobly great, 

Or contraſt well your light and ſhade, 
Unleſs due emphaſis be laid. 
Next, would you thoroughly excell, 
Vour action you muſt ſtudy well; 


Strive to add dignity and grace, 


To ev'ry feature of your face; 


For 


To teach you what you muſt avoid. 
Shun dull prolixity, a vice, 


rey | 
For there, as in a ſketch expreſs'd, 
The tale, ere told, ſhould ſtand confeſs'd. 
So Roman Mimes in former days, 
By geſture only acted plays, 


And made their audience weep—rejoice 
Unaided by the power of voice. 


If rhetoric ſilent has the ſkill, 


To bend the heart which way it will, 

What may it not in language dreſs'd ? 

By proper attitudes expreſs d? 
Laſtly, my pen ſhall be employ'd 


Lo 


Of which moſt perſons have a ſpice; 
The poet's wit will nought avail, 
Prolixity ftill damns the tale; 


For in the wordy torrent toſt, 


The genuine humour all is loſt : 
*Tis as ſome fool of ſhallow brain, 
Into the ſea ſhould throw his grain, 
'Then bid his ſervant lay the cloth, 
And aſk you to eat barley broth. 


Oaths we by no means can permit, 


For ſwearing is no mark of wit : 
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tw 


Unmeaning expletives at beſt, 

They add no ſeas' ning to the jeſt, 
Nor ſerve a purpoſe but t' expoſe, 
Ill-breeding thro' embroider'd cloaths, 


My pupils then, let this ſuffice, 
A word's enough to him that's wile : 
T*obſerve theſe rules exert your beſt, 
Good ſenſe will dictate all the reſt. 


#| 


THE 
HUMOROUS MISTAKE. 
A NOVEL. 


How many evils do perplex, 
T he man that medales with the ſex ! | 
Hupizras imitated. 


E S— ev'ry marry'd man was born, 
Predeſtin'd member of the horn; 
Nor need I waſte my ink to tell, 
A truth experience proves as well: 
Tho' ſophiſts often rack their brain, 
The cleareſt tenets to explain; 
And waſte a quire, at leaſt, to tell-ye, 
Vour head could not have been your belly; 
While ſome as learnedly agree, 
That ſix muſt needs be more than three; 
And others clear, beyond a doubt, 
That in — is the reverſe of— out; N 
B 4 Nay, 


1 
Nay, ſome, of greater impudence, 
Will give the lie to ey'ry ſenſe, | 
And prove, whate'er your noſe may think, 
That dung ſmells ſweet, and vi'lets ſtink ; 
That colours, which your eye deems bright, . 
Are darker than the ſhades of night. 
And, if you ſay that fire is warm, 
What matter for a learned ftorm ! 
Pliny they quote, and Ariftottle, 
Who drunk perhaps with t'other bottle, 
Or in the vale of years grown old, 
Took cold for heat, and heat for cold. 


But to our tale: there liv'd in Spain, 
(1 MIS: not in what pace $ reign) . 
A don of wondrous warmth and mettle, - 
Who long'd to ſcour his handmaid's kettle. 
He often gait an am'rous eye, | 
And wink'd, and blink'd, and heay'd a ſigh 3 2M 
But Molly ſeem' d. as tharble cold : | 
(Whence we infer the don was old) 
Antonio (for ſo his name) 
Reveal'd at length his mighty lame; 3 . 
Bepgg'd ſhe'd conſent to heal his ſmart, 
And pluck love's arrows from his heart; | 
. 
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[9] 

Squeez'd her ſoft hand, and kiſs'd her lips 

And fumbled ſomewhere near her hip; 

Then cock'd his piſtol at the fair, 

And aim'd— | need not tell you where. 

But virtuous Molly crying murder, 

Prevented his proceeding further. 

Antonio conjur'd her to ceaſe 

Her clamour, if ſhe lov'd his peace ; 
Slipt a few doubloons in her breaſt, 

And ſwore he only meant in jeſt: 

Then ſtrict injoin'd her, on her life, 

To keep the ſecret from his wife, 


Mary (tho' plac'd in humble ſtation) 
Valued her precious reputation; 
And ſtrait reſolv'd to leave her place 
In future to avoid diſgrace :. 
Deſir'd her miſtreſs to look out, 
For one more able, ſtrong, and ſtout; 
The work was far too much to do, 
For one of her unhealthy hue : 
Said, ſhe was ſorry from her heart, 
But ſo it was, and they muſt part. 


Her miſtreſs, who had long ſuſpected, 
Fr rom matrimonial rites neglected, 


Bs. That 
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That Tony, tired of his fare, 

Went oft in queſt of freſher ware; 

And een that honeſt, virtuous Mary 

Had friſk'd it to that ſame vagary 

Began :—* You baggage, do you think 

. ©© I've eyes, yet cannot ſee a wink? 

& I well foreſaw this ſad diſaſter, 

This comes of romping with your maſter.” 

<* Tromp !— take heed, ma'am, what you utter: 

4 I'll make you prove”— what's that you 
mutter ? | 

© Does not that prominence before, 

« You wanton jade, proclaim you whore? 

«© Oh! I could tear that beauteous face, 

“ Cauſe of thy ruin, my diſgrace.” — 

&«& For heav'n's ſake, madam,” Molly cries, 

(Two torrents guſhing from her eyes) 

Do not unjuſtly blaſt my fame; 

« My bread's dependant on my name. 

« *Tis jealouſy deceives your eyes; 

„] ſtill retain my maiden ſize: 

« Nor will ſurrender up the place, 

« Till ring be bought and prieſt ſay grace. 

« For g-d's ſake do ſuſpend your fury, 

Nor caſt me without judge or jury?“ 


Her 


[11] 


Her miſtreſs nods conſent, and Molly 
Diſclos'd her maſter's am'rous folly : 
All he had done, all he had ſaid; 
The battle fought near maidenhead ; 
And with what dextrous vigour ſhe | 
Had parry'd off his tweedle-dee. 


Her miſtreſs now ſoon chang'd her ſong, 
Confeſs'd ſhe had been in the wrong; 
Fill'd for her honeſt, virtuous Mary, 
A ſwinging bumper of canary ; 
And (having ſwallow'd two herſelf) 
Replac'd the bottle on the ſhelf, 
When thus :—* Well, child, Pm glad to find, 
That you're a girl of virtuous mind; 
cc Keep ſafe from ſpot that lovely gem, 
„More precious than a diadem; _ 
6 Never again let mortal feel it, 
„For if you do, he'll ſurety ſteal it: 
« Oh! there's ſuch luxury in touch ;— — 
«© Depend upon't you'll grant too much: 
6 Then, when a nine months tumour's riſen, 
„ Who'll father pug, when out of priſon ? 
Long ſince theſe truths I have been taught 
g' experience, which is beſt when bought. 

a | cc Indeed, f 


[82 ] 
© Indeed, when once you've got a ſpoule, 
& Love as you liſt, nor care a ſouſe ; 
* Kiſs where you pleaſe and play your rigs, 
© Whoowns the ſow muſt own the pigs. 
„ What girl would wear a wedding ring, 
Were not a.fpouſe an uſeful thing ? 


When once you're link'd in Hymen's knot, 


Let the world talk, nor care a jot ; 
<* Your dear, like jerkin of ſtout leather, 


„Will ſhield- you both from wind and weather. 


« You need no other ſervice ſeek, 

I'll ſettle all, before a week; 

* And bring my Tony, wanton fool, 

© Upon repentance” doleful ſtool, 

& Pve got a crotchet in my brain, 
Which, in few words, I ſhall explain ; 
„But, firſt, 1 think, we'll taſte once more 
The cordial which we ſipp'd before: 

*« To eaſe our grief it bath the charm; 
“Come, I'II inſure you, child, from harm: 


cc Don' t be & ſqueamiſh ; drink it 1250 
| ** See, I hifie fill'd my ſecond cup,” 
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For ſure I am they'll not give o'er, 
Till cheriſh'd bottle lows no more. 
I'll do my beſt to entertain; 

Avert, ye gods, my wiſh prove vain ! 


Tis thou, great Bacchus, god of wine, 
Canſt metamorphoſe men to ſwine ; 
And, vice verſa, which ſeems odd, 
Canſt raiſe a mortal to a god, 

Thy fumes oft give to fools pretence, 
To paſs themſelves for men of ſenſe; 
And cauſe the genius of true wit, 
As ſtupid as an owl to ſit. 

Thou oft delight'ſt to pick a quarrel, 
Then cement all with tother barrel ; 
Or cauſe the teacher of true breed, 
To hiccup and deny his creed. 

To ſoaring fancy thou giv'ſt wings, 
And lo ! the unfledg'd poet ſings ; 
And, by thy fumes his noddle fir'd, 
By Phoebus deems himſelf inſpir'd : 
„Then, if he have a knack at ſing- ſong, 


Can, like Bow bell, chime dong-dingding dong, 


Waſtes ink and paper, brains and time, 
In clinching dull unmeaning thime.— 


. 
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Now let us ſhift the ſcene again : 

See, the true genius takes the pen : 

How vain !— he can't compoſe a line 
Unleſs thy gen'rous aid divine, | 
Give him in brilliant thought to ſhine. 
Thro' thee we may extend our hopes, 
To future Drydens, Swifts, and Popes; 
For bard of true Orpheian ſtock, 

Is like a well- conſtructed clock. 
Wind it when down, it goes again; 
And ſo ' tis with the poet's brain; 
Unleſs you wind he writes in vain, 
Didſt thou not raiſe the ſpirit high, 
Could Squintum roll his goggle eye ? 
Foam, and be calm.; then foam again, 
Until he turn his audience” brain; 

Or Sammy Foote, with trueſt wit, 

Ape him until your ſides you ſplit ? 
Could lawyers wrangle at the bar, 
Atchieve great feats in parchment war ; 
While money comes ſpin out your cauſe, 
By feign'd demurrers, and ſham flaws; 
Nor for their clients miſery feel, 


Unleſs you cas'd their hearts with ſteel ? 


WW 
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( 15 J 
To end :— the wit that ſolves this rebus, 
Shall riſe for's pains a ſecond Phoebus. — 
© Whether in thee's more good, or evil; 
«© More of the god, or of the devil.” 
But ſee— the bottle's at an end : 
Reſume we then our tale, my friend. 
« Well, Mary, to purſue my theme, 
4 PII now relate th' intended ſcheme — 
« Oh, this Canary's charming ſtuff! 
What pity we had not enough | 
„ We'll tap the other quart, I think, 
* Altho', God knows, I hate to drink ; 
ce Yet, when one's ſpirits are ſo low, 
* What can a body do ?— Hey-ho !— 
The ſcheme J purpoſe, child, is this: 
& ("Tis laid fo well it cannot miſs) 
When my poor noodle ſues again, 
cc Seem to take pity on his pain; 
And when he begs you'd eaſe his ſmart, 
« Confeſs you have no flinty heart; 
«« But that, for ſhame, you muſt delay 
Till night's brown ſhade ſucceeds the day, 
* When you'll repair to the alcove, 
« And yield him all the ſweets of love. 


« Pi 
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te P' meet the gallant in your place, 
* By night he can't diſcern my face; 
«© And to make things more ſure, ſuppoſe 
I go attir'd in your old cloaths ? 
Then when I catch him rem in re, 
„J wonder what he'll find to ſay ! 


<< I warrant he'll be ſo confounded, 
<< He'll wiſh himſelf, or hang'd, or drown'd.” 


Mary, with ſmirk, approv'd the jeſt, 
And promis'd to exert her beſt, 


As”prentice boy, who's got a gun 
Longs for a little Chriftmas fun; 
And, tho' he take as ſure an aim 
At a wild duck as at a tame, 

Does ſtill his ſnot and powder waſte, 

On birds he cannot hope to taſte; 

So the good Spaniard (who would fain 

Shoot, tho' alas.! his ſhot were vain) 

Still view'd the fair with letch'rous eye, 

But dar'd not ſpeak— this reaſon why. 

«© The donzel,” ſaid he, may relate, 

«© The matter to my loving mate, 

% Who only wants a ſtring to harp on; 

% Odſbuds ! I know her for a ſharp one. 
| | | « Tf 


1 71 
If once ſhe knows I would have play d 
6 Athoity toity with her maid, 
e She'll ding me with connubial thunder, 
* And I, Peel Garlick, muſt knock under.“ 


Mary, who gueſs'd how matters ſtood, 
Reſolv'd to fire his lazy blood; | 
Took more than uſual pains and care, 

To waſh her neck, and braid her hair; 

With languiſh fraught her roguiſh eyes, 
Then, when he caught them, with ſurprize ) 
Turns to the ground, and ſoftly ſighs, 


* 


Antonio, with j Joy late, 
Like hungry gudgeon took the bait; 
Firmly imagining that ſhe 
Heav'd ſigh to ſigh by ſympathy ; 
That her fond foul had caught the fire, 
And would ſubmit to his deſire; 
Reſolv'd once more to try his lot, 
And ftrike while th' iron {till was hot. | 
Amaz'd, he found her all compliance : 
On woman, thought he, what reliance | a 
Like weather-cocks their fickle mind, 
To no one point is long inclin'd ; - 


But 
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But now to ſouth, and now to caſt 
This moment mourn, the next they feaſt, 


So well the arch-one topp'd her part, 

So wrought herſelf into his heart, 

That tho' an avaricious elf, 

Who's wiſhes center'd all in pelf; 

Who would not part with a doubloon, 
To be dubb'd emp'ror of the moon; 
She, by the aid of mighty love, 
Transform'd the vulture to a dove; 
And took him in (if fame tell true) 

For doubloons four— we'll ſet down two.— 
The reaſon this, *twixt you and I, 

Dame fame delights to amplifſ ; 

And (like the wit in days of yore) 
Make two eggs three— nay, ſometimes four. 
But authors, who know tare and tret, 
Will ne'er let fame die in their debt, 
The bales fill careful.co ſubtract, 
In which her flimſey goods are pack d: 
And always make a due reciſion, 

For wilful blunders, or miſpriſion. 
Reader, we've oft detain'd thee long, 
On matter foreign to our ſong—— 


We 


( 19 ] 


We drivers of the mental ſtage 

Muſt ſometimes loiter thro” a page, 
To breathe our nags, and take a ſup 
To keep our flagging ſpirits up; 
Then, when we've tir'd your patience out, 
And you begin to ſwear and flout, 

Maſters, we cry, from rage refrain, 

We'll ſoon our loiter'd time regain ; 

So Jehu Muſe !— ſweep o'er the plain. 


Next night, at an appointed hour, 
The lovers were to ſeek the bow'r. 
Antonio ſnatch'd a parting kiſs, 

Prelude to more ſubſtantial bliſs ; 
And ſwore each hour would tell for ten, 
Until he met his love again, 


Now, tho' Antonio thought for certain, 
No one had hid behind the curtain 
A certain Gentleman, *tis ſaid, 
Popp'd in, unknown, his crafty head 3 
And overhearing their intent, 
Reſolv'd their ſcheme to circumvent, 
This gentleman, in diffrent place, 
Does with his jacket change his face; 

Yet 


pa. 
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Jet black he ſhews him to our ſight : 
Beyond the line his phiz is white. 
Some countries treat him with reſpect, 
While others ſhew as much neglect. & 
Maſt people here his name deteſt, 
And yet to ſerve him do their beſt. 
Strange Paradox !— but yet how plain !— 
Aſk ev'ry griping ſon of gain. | 
Now ſor his name :— that differs too, 
As much as does his ſhape and hue. 
Let it ſuffice we call him— hic— 
Satan— vulgariter Old Nick. 
He whiſper'd in Antonio's ears 
Ten thouſand doubts, and ditto fears. 
„ Suppoſe my maid with child ſhould prove, 
& Deſtroy the produce of our love; 
& Then ſwear it was by my command, 
& She lifted up her murd'ring hand; 
46 To ſave myſelf how can I hope, 
« From that untoward ſwing, a rope? 
« Suppoſe my wife ſhould ſmell us out, 
& And catch us in the am'rous bout, — 
6 *Tis better ſurely to forego, _ 
A pleaſure link'd with ſo much woe. 


cc Yet, 


* 


[ 21 ] 
< Yet, ſhould I diſappoint the laſs, 
Who knows what thence may come to paſs ? 
Of diſappointed women's rage, | 
We've ſamples ſeen in ev'ry age, 

„ She'll tell the tale, but ere 'tis told, 
New-caſt it in invention's mould ; 

And take, for certain, ſpecial care, 
That all the guilt become my ſhare. 

„ What's to be done ?— how compromiſe ?— 
(When ſubtle Satan thus replies :) 

< Send your man Miguel in your ftead ; © 

% A lad of right cythereal breed: 

<« He loves the ſport, will ſeek her arms, 
And crop the bloſſoms of her charms. 

« You then may boldly ſtand the teſt, 

And chuckle and enjoy your jeſt ; 

« And, if you chuſe, at ſecond hand, 

„A ſlice, ſhe'll be at your command. 
Then if nine moons bring proof of love, 
« Tis Miguel's— witneſs the alcove.“ | 


The project pleas'd— and Miguel (aſk'd) 
Rejoic'd to be ſo ſweetly taſk'd; | 
Promis'd the ſummons to obey, 
And meet her at the cloſe of day. 


Soon 
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Soon as the ſun retir'd to ſupper, | 
And madam Night, who rid in crupper, 
The cloth had laid, had ſpread the table, 
And ſhut his ſteeds up in their ſtable ; 
Miguel with quick, tho” ſilent pace, 
Approach'd the happy bliſsful place, 


Scene of his maſter's dire diſgrace. 
His miſtreſs who'd got there before, 


Soon as heenter'd ſhut the door, 


_ Left any remnant glympſe of light 


Reveal her to her huſband's ſight. 
Miguel, who was as much afraid 
Of being detected by the maid, 


In ſilence claſp'd her in his arms, 


And rifled her autumnal charms. 

Great to be ſure was her ſurprize, 

Both at the vigour and the fize, 

She took for granted ſpouſe had found 
The mill where age to youth is ground ; 
Or that ſome ſecret charm or ſpell, 
Enabled him to kiſs ſo well. 


Soon as the curtain was let down, 
Thus ſhe attun'd :— Vou naſty Clown, 
<« Is't thus you rob me of my dues, 
« While you repair to public ſtews ; 
| a « Or 
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Or your own virtuous maid entice, 
To be companion of your vice !— 
Are thus my virtues all requited ? 
Abus'd, neglected, wrong'd and lighted ?' 


Miguel was mute, as ſtruck with thunder, 
When he perceiv'd th' egregious blunder ; 
And trembled leſt the Spaniard's knife, 
In jealous rage ſhould ſeek his life. 


F 


Meanwhile Antonio joy'd to think, 
How he had ſcap'd from danger's brink ; 
And might from thence enjoy the laſs, 
Fearleſs of what might come to paſs. 
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This 'tis,“ ſaid he, „to be a ſchemer ; 
A fig for ev'ry idle dreamer ! 

Mine is on baſis ſure erected: 

A nobler plan was ne'er projected. 

Oh ! what a loſs to this poor nation, 


The court was not my deſtination ; 


I'd have ſubdued both Turk and Briton, 


Nor left them e'en a ſtool to fit on.” — 


While thus intent, who ſhould he ſpy, 
But Molly, laughter in her eye. 


cc 


„Why, how now, jilt— did you not ſwear | 
« You'd meet me ?— ſettle when, and where! 
„„ „„ And 
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& And yet — < Dear fir, I pray forgive 3 
4 Twas meant well, as I hope to live; 


My miſtreſs only took my place, 


* To ſhield us both from ſad diſgrace,” — 

% How !--took your place !--z- Wrede 
« How ſhall I now prevent the evil? 

<« Hold, Miguel, hold, nor dare * 
We're in the wrong e Predonethedeed,” 


Cries he—* you ſhould have ſooner ſpoke, 


« For now, in troth, tis paſt a joke.“ 

His lady, like a virtuous dame, 

Breath d nought but fury, fire, and flame ; 
Call'd him a devil—a rogue—a brute : 
What——make. his wife a proſtitute ! 

Yet her intent was (by the bye) 

The ſport again with Mich to try. 


Tis true, ſhe ſtorm'd till ſhe was hoarſe, 


But thoſe-wereonly words of courſe. 
To fave appearances ſhe knew, _ 
Was ev'ry prudent lady's cue. 


C 


Antonio pocketted his ſhame, 
And try'd to ſooth his angry ne ; 
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Offer'd to turn his man away: 5 2 
But the e thought—better he ſhould ay: 1 
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What reaſon to diſcharge the lad, 
Becauſe you're letcherous and mad! 
Beſides, if he ſhould loſe his place, 
He'll render public our diſgrace. 
We'd better keep, and uſe him well; 
And I' be bound he'll never tell.“ 


To end our tale :—hiſtorians ſay, 


That in ſome nine months and a day, 


This virtuous dame was brought to bed ; 
While ſimple Tony ſcratch'd his head. 
And Satan (author of the farce) 

His bus'neſs fini{h'd, turn'd his a--ſe : 
Ye huſbands link'd in Gordian nooſe, 
From which no ſword but death's can looſe; 
Know this :—that do whate'er ye can, 
Ye wear the antlers to a man. 
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1 H K 
UNIVERSAL NOSTRUM. 
A TALE. 


What makes all doctrines plain and clear? 


About two hundred pounds a ycar. 
| HupiBRAS. 


E Pupils, who ſurround our roſtrum, 
Know—gold's the univerſal noſtrum. 
Let churchmen preach whate'er they will, 
Money's the ſafeſt, ſureſt pill; 
Bleſs'd anodyne for ev'ry ill. 
Should plumpjoles, then on Sunday next, 
SnnMle out—riches—for his text, 
And bid from gain avert your mind, 
Tell him from me his words are wind. 
Like that voracious, greedy glutton, 
Who ſpit upon his neighbours mutton, 
He'd fain perſuade you not to cat, 


That he may ſwallow up your meat. 
No, 
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No, no—each gownſman plump and ſleek, 
With creſt erect and roſy cheek, 
Knows gold all-potent fills the paunch ; 
. Claret procures and ven'ſon haunch ; 
Your neighbour's daughter or his wiſe, 
And ev'ry luxury of life. 


Come—let each wretch who pain endures, 
Approach, and hear-the wondrous cures, 
That have been, and are daily done, 

By this beſt med'cine *neath the ſun— 

Firſt :—there's my old friend lovegold pauſe, 
Can't read a tittle in a cauſe, | 
Unleſs his client firſt applies 

Two golden optics to his eyes; 

There's magic in 'em I'm certain, 
For—whip !—they draw the viſual curtain, 
Reſtore him to his wonted ſight, 

And give him to fee wrong from right.— 
Judge Suckbribe troubled was with fits 

Of conſcience qualm—diſeaſe of cits : 
Two doſes of my pills I gave, 

He cur'd—a ſtout, and ſturdy knave. 
Conſcience now troubled him no more, 
Than reputation does a whore ; | 


C 2 Than 
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Than wit a citizen—or mammon, 
The man that writes, or plays back-gammon. 
Bonus, whoſe gen'rous feeling mind, 
Virtues adorn'd of ev'ry kind; 
Complain'd he could not touch his meat, 
Unleſs he'd friends to ſhare the treat : 
We pretty freely gave our pill, 

Soon the unſocial tables fill ; 

Friends upon friends beſiege his gate: 
Oh, what an happy turn of fate !— 

But deeming now his cure perfected, 
To take our medicine he neglected ; 
Relaps'd again, loſt ev'ry friend; 

Or thoſe who to the name pretend, 

No more :—let it ſuſhce our pills, 

Cure all Pandora's box of ills ; | 
Where other arts of med'cine fail ;— 
Proceed we to relate our tale, 


In Holland once there liv'd a lord, 

(A worthier wight ne'er ftretch'd a cord) 
Who knew to turn the ready penny, 
And of one ſtiver to make many. 

The motto round his arms was this : 
No pipe no dance—no pay no ſwiſs.” 
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Tho' he'd more pelf than he could ſpend, 
He'd neither pay his debts, nor lend : 
Deſpotic ruPd with iron rod, 
And would for mammon ſell his god. 
It happ'd the parſon of his vill, 
(A jolly cock that lov'd to ſwill) 
Had ta'n of drink ſo large a doſe, 
It ſent him to his laſt repoſe. _ 


Tis ſaid the living brought in clear, 
Above an hundred pounds per year- 
No wonder then ſo rich a bait, 
Brought thither many a candidate.— 


The ſervile troop, in ſugar'd word, 


Addreſs'd their ſpeeches to the lord; 
And after a panegyric, 

Which they'd have Javiſh'd on old nick, 
Upon a ſimilar occaſion, 
(Had he the right of preſentation) 

They all concluded with a hope, 

That he'd create them village pope. 


cc Pope—z-ds Pa moment, ſirs, refrain, 
Until my meaning I explain, 
Know, ev'ry petty village parſon, 


Who' s ſcarce a ſtool to ſet his a-ſeon, - 


25 3 Rules 
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Rules abſolute, and with a nod; 
Who dare reſiſt the man of god? 
A man who ſoars on learning's wing, 
Spells Greek, chops logic, and can ſing. 
Beſides, whene'er (as oft the caſe) 
He feeds pour wives with carnal grace, 
His freedom with the liq'riſh laſſes, 
Dubs you not only bulls, but aſſes: 
You dare not ſigh—you dare not moan, 
Nay hardly fay your life's your own : 
Whence I infer in humble meter, 
He's great as ſucceſſor of Peter. 

The lord; who dar'd not aſk a bribe 
In terms dire&, beſpoke the tribe : 
<« Sirs—T have ta'n a refolution, 
« 'Toſtick faſt to our conſtitution, 
« Which ſtrict ordains that who can boaſt, 
Moſt merit—only rule the roaſt, 
Approach, and T1! propound a riddle : 
<< Who beſt can ſolve it take the fiddle : : 
« To this an anſwer I require : 
* Who were Melchis'dec's dame and fire ?” 


- "iy when the aukward country clown, 
Pads it on foot to London town, 
Ne ſtares about with wild ſurpriſe, 
And wonder dances in his eyes; So 
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So the poor parſons ſtood amaz'd ; 
In wonder at each other gaz'd y 
Their incapacity confeſt: 
When one more cunning than the reſt, 
Stood up:“ I'll undertake,” crics he, 
& To trace Melchis'decs pedigree. 
Not his fire only and his mother 
» But eke his ſiſter and his brother; 
„ But—good my lord, twill not be fit, 
& Theſe ſtupid blockheads void of wit, 
«© Who to gain knowledge take no pains, 
« Should reap the labour of my brains. 


„Go, firs, and thumb the ſcriptures o'er ; 


„Study as I've done heretofore : 
& So, when the living next falls void, 
& You'll worthy prove to be employ'd.” 


Theclaimants gone, he Crew from's breeches, 


Two purſes; each of fifty pieces: 


For well he gueſs'd the precious ore, 
Would prove the key to ope the door. 

& My lord, the riddle Þ'1l unfold,” 

Said he“ his father's name was gold. 
His portrait this, drawn from the life; 
& And this, fir, of his virtuous wiſe: 


C 4 Like 
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Like him as ever ſhe can ſtare; 
They do not differ in a hair. 
* Accept the father and the mother, 
& Siſter I have at home and brother; 
« And, ere bright Phoebus ſinks in night, 
FI ſure convey them to your ſight.” 


“ Friend,” quoth the lord,“ the mark 
| you've hit: . 

© What a prodigious fund of wit! 

„What folid reaſon—ſenſe refin'd |— 

* Thou'rt th' incumbent to my mind, 

© Brother and ſiſter ſend to me, 

& For with none elſe I'll truſt the key.“ 


* 


From this ſliort tale we may infer, 
Sops may be found for ev'ry cur. 
So—vrhen you find a virtuous dame, 
Or patriot of exalted fame; 

You have the reaſon in a trice : 

They never yet were bid their price. 
Could you command ſufficient ore, 
%ou'd make e'en virtue's ſelf a whore; 
Who glows with patriotic flames, 
Cooler than water in the Thames. 


My 
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My pupils then to horſe---purſue 
The nimble game of yellow hue : | 
For, on my word, the beauteous ſpoil, 
Will amply pay your ſweat and toil. 
Than this no truer maxim pen'd : 


4 Gold will till prove your better friend,” 
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THE 
LAWYER and his INK HORN. 
A TALE. 


The gameſters and lawyers are jugglers alike, 


IF they meddle q cur all is in danger. 
BEOGOCAR's OPERA. 


OS T authors love to have a claw, 
At the curmudgeons of the law; 
And ne'er enjoy their ink ſo much, 
As when they've giv'n 'em an home touch: 
Love to ring changes on their pleas, 
As they on bills of coſt and fees. 
What can the reaſon be ?—Pve hit: 
Law is an antidote to wit ; 
From whoſe dull embers rife a fume, 
Which o'er the mind diffuſe a gloom ; 
A deadly gloom—deſtructive bane, 


Of: many a poet's fruitful vein. 
How 
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How many Drydens, Swifts and Popes, 
Fertile in figures and in tro pes, 
Poring o'er Cook on Littleton, 

(Or ſome ſuch other fuſty don) 

Have had their genius, once ſo bright, 
O'erſpread by the thick miſt of night! 
3o, oft I have in day ſerene, 

Sol in meridian ſplendour ſeen ; 

When lo! a cloud with vapours big, 
Not much unlike a judge's wig; 

(In form, at leaſt, if not in ſize, 

Hid the bright meteor from my eyes, 


Suppoſe we now a contraſt draw, 
»Tween books of wit, and books of law, 


Reader, thou'ſt ſeen a play I trow ? 
If not—thou'ſt ſeen a puppet ſhow ? 
Well then, for certain thou haſt ſeen 
At end of act, or ſhift of ſcene, 

A varlet with nice art and care, 
The languid luminaries pare. 
The friendly engine quick ſupplies, _ 
Freſh rays of glory to your eyes; 
To ſnuffers then if you think fit, 
We will compare the book of wit. 

| | They 
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They ſnuff away the mind's deſects; 
Clear the unpoliſh'd intellects, 
Render the genius ſtrong and bright, 
Add keenneſs to the inward fight ; 
And give the mental torch to blaze, 
Brighter than Sol's meridian rays : 


But books of law extinguiſh quite 
Tue lamp, and leave us void of light. 
Thoſe then—to make the contraſt clear, 


T*extinguiſhers we will compare; 
Which in dull chaos plunge the mind, 
In fetters ſnackled and confin'd. 


Within few ſteps of that high court, 
Call'd Chancery—the beſt for ſport :— 
For tis ſo full of briars and brakes ; 
Of quagmires, whirlpools, fens and lakes; 
So circumſcrib'd with quiekſet hedges, 
So grown with bulruſhes and ſedges ; 
That if you once turn in a cauſe, | 
And hunt her fairly by the laws, 

Tho' ne'er fo vig'rous you purſue, 
She'll run you years a ſcore or two : 
And when you catch her and retreat, 
She's ten to one—not fit to eat: 


For 
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Fot the lank hounds of rav*nous brood, 
Oft ſuck her marrow and her blood, 
There liv'd a wight, know him you muſt ; 
Nor need I ſay his name's O -t, 
And I am ſure I need not tell ye, 
That—next his brief—he loyes his belly. 
Why now I'd lay an even bet, 

You ſee him to-morrow take his whet, 


About the early hour of eignt, 
Within a ſtones throw of Searle's gate. 
He when a clerk was always ſwilling, 
And ſpent his perquiſites in jilling. 
Had many crafty tricks in's pate, 
Could ſhuffle and equivocate ; 
W rangle and jangle, ſnarl and bawl, 

| | With any lawyer of them all. 

Once when he'd form'd a reſolution, 
To ſtay a tott'ring conſtitution, = 
By taking leave of that bad knack, 

Of bibbing wine and punch arrack, 

y And with his co-mates for prevention, 

x Enter'd into a wiſe convention, 
That whoſoe'er (fore noon) be found 
Swilling in tavern, fine a pound ; 
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The ſhark, of conſcience jeſuitick, 
Sav'd his own bacon by a trick. 

For when requir'd, per omnia vota, 
(Tranſgreſſion prov'd) to fine his quota; 
He ſwore he would not pay a ſouſe, 

For he'd not tippled in the houſe ; 

But had without the threſhold quaft'd, 
The ſweet, delicious morning draught. 


It happen'd that this hopeful bird, 
In Trinity fourth of George the third, 
Had certain cauſe of high import, 
Set down for hearing in the court. 
Soon as the dawn he leap'd from's bed, 
In powder'd peruke clad his head ; 
Then par'd his nails with niceſt care, 
Humph my lord chanc'lor's to be there. 
Then to his clerk :—** come hither, Will, 
«© Beſure you bring the plaintiff's bill: 
“ Defendant's anſwer :—let me ſee— 
« Folio nine hundred eighty-three. 
& Tis really too conciſe l fear 
C We have not render'd matters clear. 
«© Come down to the hall before they fit : 
6 I'll ſtep and take a ſup and bit, 
“Let's 
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« Let's ſee the title—day verſus night— _ 
* Aye—aye—the papers all are right.“ 
Then trudg'd away to clear his gullet, 
With gen'rous grape-juice, and cold pullet. 


Snigger, a dog who lov'd a joke, 

Met the prim gent and thus beſpoke: 
Well met, my cock why in ſuch haſte ? 
„ Z-ds, I've a bit will ſuit your taſte ! 
© Sauſage, you rogue, ſo plump and fine, 
«© With flaſk of gen'rous mountain wine. 
Well will you pick a bit or no? 
& There's none but us, and honeſt Joe,” — 
Aſk if &er aldermanic beaſt, 

Refus'd to gorge at Lord May'rs feaſt ; 

Or hungry proſtitute to dine | 

On chick and ſpar'graſs at the Vine; 
Then aſk if this our bibbing wine-ſack 
Refus'd to go and take his ſnack. 
He was no puny gent, not he, 
To break his faſt on rolls and tea. | 
Teal“ would heſneer,--<< tea !--what a ET 
« Give me cold tea, right orthodox. 
A good beef ſtake and butter'd onion, — 


„Beat all your rolls, in my opinion. 
«© Neighbour, 
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* Neighbour, I'm your's—fauſage, I think 


Is no bad reliſh to good drink. 
But I can make no long delay, 
% My cauſe you know comes on to day.“ 


Well—down they ſat to ſauſage fry'd, 
Pye, and the de'il knows what beſide. 
The glaſs from hand to hand went round, 
Nor ever daign'd to touch the ground. 
They drank the chancellor and judges, 
With their ſubaltern ſlaves and drudges. 
Inſpir'd with fumes of gen'rous wine, 
Our lawyer now began to ſhine; 
Ran quickly thro' the whole proceedings, 
Bill—anſwer-- with their various readings. 
What clauſes were by council lopt, 
Who their own phraſes love t' adopt; 
Nor will the beſt of ſenſe avail, . 
Unleſs you weigh it in their ſcale. 
So if you ſet down —hand and foot, 
Depend on't— foot and hand they'll put. 
And why ?—becauſe their clock-work brain, 
Of juſt difcernment ha'nt a grain. 


So ] have ſeen at puppet-ſhow, 
Mechanick dolls walk to and fro? : 


But 
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But if y' attempt to right or left 
To turn—of motion they're bereft. 
| Thus 'tis with thoſe punctilious ſages, 
| Parents of ſo many dull pages; 
j They know all law but law of ſenſe, 
To which they can claim no pretence. 
I think their dull phlegmatic ſouls, 
Are not unlike the jack at bowls. 
Both carry biaſs form'd of lead, 
By which to certain point they're ſped : 
In this alone a difference ſeen : 
The jack ſeeks either ſide the green; 
But turn the lawyer as you pleaſe, 
He ſtill inclines to—froth and fees. 


But to reſume :—Snigger, who ſaw 

How he was ſous'd o'er ears in law, 
Thought this to be the happy nick, 
When he might play th'intended trick ; 
Whips out his ink-horn from his pocket, 
Takes out the pen, and in the ſocket 
Claps a fine ſauſage, plump and fleck 
As any cook-maid's burniſh'd cheek, 
Then (having empty'd out the ink) 
Fills the void ſpace with—what d'ye think ?— 

EE Muſtard 
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*&© Muſtard” you've gueſs'd it to an ace: 
Then put the ink-horn in its place; 

 Reſum'd his ſeat, mix'd in the chat, 

Untill our lawyer took his hat, — 

© Odſbuds !—paſt nine—I muſt depart : 
Thank thee, dear Snig, with all my heart. 
& When ſhall we call on little Sally ? 

„ You know ſhe's mov'd to Fleecing-Alley. 
& Well, I muſt run—once more adieu! 

« Tl ftrive to dine with you at two.” 


The chanc'lor having ta'en his place, 
Twiſted his thumbs—compos'd his face 
And ftroak'd his tow'r-like buſh of hair, 
Went thro” the cauſe with niceſt care. 
Our lawyer (for or in reſpect 
Of any omiſſion or neglect, 

Defect, default, deficiency, 

Or other matter that might be, 

Wherein or whereby againſt the laws, 

His client might or could loſe his cauſe) | 


Us'd to take notes on what was ſaid ; 
Unwilling to confide in's head: 
But when he went his pen to ſeek, 
Out pops the ſauſage plump and ſleek. 
2 Reader, 
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Reader, if ever ſpark of attick 
Inflam'd thy foul with love dramatic, | 
Thou'ſt ſurely ſeen our fav'rite play'r, . 
In Hamlet fix his eyes, and ſtare 

At meal-daub'd ghoſt with cke ſome blood in, 
(Special ingredients for black pudding) 

Juſt fo our lawyer look'd amaz d: | 

The council at each other gaz'd : 

The chancellor's long noſe and chin, 
Deſcrib'd a ſemicirc'lar grin. 

Three times he twirl'd his thumbs around, 
Before his ſpeech an utt'rance found. 

When thus :-“ I do--not--know the reaſon-- 


« Each thing ſhould have its proper ſeaſon.— 


I find ſome people make this court 
Of law, a ſcene of feſtive ſport. _ 

I think there's neither reaſon nor rhime, 
In dining at this early time 
Nor is there either rhyme or reaſon, 
“Jo eat at this improper ſeaſon ; 

„ Reaſon or rhyme there ſure is not, 
In changing ink-horn to a pot; 

« Rhyme or reaſon none there is, 
In changing pens to ſauſages, 


6 think 
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I think we'd better ſend for's maid, 
And have a napkin decent laid. 
«© Why ſurely, fir, you never dipt on, 


A 
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„ That maxim of our lawyer Littleton.— 


© Six hours we do allow to nod: 

% Four you muſt conſecrate to god: 

6 Two hours no more -e do allot, 

© To pleaſures of the ſpit or pot : 

« Six in law's garden you muſt weed: 

ws Tor remnant t time the ſcriptures read wack 


ay Now, firs, —if I may be allow d, 
To ſee thro' this myſterious cloud, 
& I think 'twas meant in wanton ſport, 
« To ridicule this aweful court. | 
* Bring me the ink-horn—ha {—T think 
« We've muſtard here inſtead of ink. 
4 You ſee 'twas plainly his intention, 
« To bam us by this ſhrewd invention. 
« Sauſage, and muſtard as Contraſt, 
« Are meant—the fame of law to blaſt. 
C Taſte but of this one ſingle grain, 
6 It trait excites a tickling pain; 
« Kindly adviſes to retreat. 
« Unleſs you're proof againſt its heat ; 

« But 
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But ah ! the ſauſage, treach'rous varlet, 
(Like many a knave in coif of ſcarlet) _ 
Doth ſmooth and ſoft inſinuate, 
Itſelf into your belly's gate ; | 
Then, when you've ſuck'd the traitor down, 
You're taken in for half a crown, 
At leaſt “ how fo?” - how ſo, firs, why-- 
It makes you moſt confounded dry; 
Exhauſts your juices ; makes you drink ; 
Even as lawyers vend their ink. | 
Now, firs, t'illuſtrate this dark paſſage : 
Suppoſe this lawyer here a ſauſage. — 
Thiz man, ſuppoſe, would go to law : 
Nluſtard—that's prudence—keeps in awe : 
And makes him dread Grimalkin's paw. 
When lo] this rogue with phiz demure, 
(So ſemblant to a Simon Pure) 
In ſpite of prudence eggs to plead ; 
His purſe in ſpite of prudence bleed ; 
And ſtill as he exhauſts his ſtore, 
His client's thirit increaſes more; 
Reſolv'd his antag'niſt to foil, 
In fanguine hope to ſhare the ſpoil: . 
How vain [he dies: and to his heir 
Succeeds of «his Troy ſiege the care. 

| Proceedings 
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< Proceedings are again begun, 

& And ſo ſucceed from fire to ſon. 

« Now it appears, from what I've ſaid, 

« What miſchief lurks in that long head. 

& So groſs th'affront, I think it meet 

« He be committed to the Fleet. 

« His very phiz befpeaks him arch : 
„Come, fir, — pack up your alls and march.” 


Our lawyer ſtrait, on bended knee, 
Begs that he may put in his plea; 
Inſinuates, with much ſkill and art, 
That maxim“ hear the other part.“ 


N-rt-n, a ſaucy ſwagg'ring bully, 

_(Who't Billingſgate might ſhine a Tully) 

Pronounc'd with loud and ox-like roar, 

4 Take off th' ins'lent ſon of a W- re!“ 

&« Dares he the court's decrees diſpute ?” 

When W—lb—m filenc'd thus the brute. 

W—Ib—m, a ſage of greateſt merit, 

Pattern of honefty and ſpirit: 

Of words molt happy in the choice, 

But moſt unhappy in a voice. 

«© Know, brother, that what you advance 

i May paſs for law in Spain or France; 
| Their 
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Their courts compell'd are to fulfill, 


The dictates of ſuperior will: 


But in this happy, bliſsful iſle, 
Where liberty extends her ſmile, 

E' en to the meaneſt cot or hovel, 
Your conduct ſurely muſt ſeem novel. 
No—let the culprit make's defence; 
We'll puniſh if we find offence : 

But if he only brought the meat, 
With an intent the ſame to eat— 
Now what I underſtand by—eating, 
Is th' action of the grinders meeting; 
By which a flice of veal or mutton, 
(But which it matters not a button) 

Is cruih*d-broke-pounded maſh'd and chew'd, 
And ſo converted into food. 


No tho' a ſauſage, firs—I mean: 


Pork ſtuff' d into a certain ſkin ; 
Being firſt broke, chopt, minc'd, haſh'd 
and maſh'd ; | 

With pepper, ſalt and ſpices daſh'd : 
Cannot at all be comprehended, 
In any wiſe liken'd to or blended 

With either the aforeſaid meats ; 

Yet here the ſtreſs lies, on—who eats, 
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In what ſenſe eating ought to be 

„ Taken :—the which, without a fee, 
„I think I've fully made appear: 

„ Pithy—conciſe—and wondrous clear.“ 


Swift thro' the fry a murmur ran, 

Oh raptures - what a god-like man 

He'd prove I warrant wondrous clear, 

That rich Tokay is not ſmall beer; 

Demonſtrate, for ſufficient fee, | 

That who's depriv'd of fight can't ſce. 

What honey from his lips doth flow !— 

The Chanc'lor ftretch'd, and cried—hey-ho ! 

For Morpheus” ſleep-inſpiring rod 

Had touch'd his eyes and caus'd to nod, 

Then with a yawn—* I think,” quoth he, 

& We ought for plaintiff to decree : | 

„Council have prov'd moſt full and plain, 

& Defendant's title vague and vain. < 

My lord, you deviate from the caſe,” 

(Cries lawyer * * * * with brazen face) 

% We've nought to do with plaintiff 's now: 

“ Your lordſhip's been afleep [ trow !— 

&« Aſleep! his lordſhip quick replies, 

„Know, fir, that as the king ne'er dies; 
So, 
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So, tho' I ſnore like any pig, 

Sleep like a caſtle- top or gig; 

Like plough- man after hard day's work, 
Or any laud'num drinking Furk; 
You're ſtill to deem me broad awake: 


Aye - tho' ten kingdoms were at ſtake, 


Lo take a nap is not ſo odd: | 
Homer himſelf was known to nod. 
As for th' attorney and his ſauſage, 


My will is, that they have free paſſage. 


For ſhould we unto priſon commit, 
Th'affair may ſpread, and ſome ſhrewd wi; 
Record us in ſome paultry ditty, 


A laughing butt to al! the city; 


Unto the ſad and dire diſgrace 
Of this moſt ſacred awful place. 


EPILOGUE. 


Methinks I ſee thee, ſage, in lav mature, 


Difeas'd in dulineſs without hope of cure ; 
Methinks I fee thee ſhake thy muddy head, 


Then ſneer, and cry ;—* ſuch nonſenſe ne'er 


was read. 
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“Some fellow this of a ſatyric vein; 
Lighter his purſe I'll warrant than his brain. 
Had he, like me, read law books and been wiſe, 
With art Ovidian truth transform'd to lies; 
Had he, like me, fold tautologic ware, 
Made parchment and Synonimas his care; 
„Like me he might have now been worth a 
plumb, | 
And at the light-purs'd critic bit his thumb. 
* Avyaunt, poor ſcribbler, thou can'ſt bark, not 
bite : 
4 What care we o'ergrown knaves for what 
you write!“ 

For once, grave ſir, I own you're in the right, 
The pcet's purſe is to a proverb light. | 
*Cauſe few can reach that elegance of mind, 
To reliſh ſenſe by pureſt wit refin'd. 

The crowd, corporeal objects entertain 
| Beyond th' ideal paintings of the brain. 
Yet {till of bliſs the bard enjoys his ſhare ; 
He hoards no gold—but then he hoards no care, 
Nor needs he Indian treaſures to enjoy, 


| Pleaſures in vary'd change which ne'ercan cloy. 


On fancy's pinions he explores the ſkies, 
Sees new creation on creation riſe ; 


In 
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In choir celeſtial hears the cherub ſing; 
Or dwells where countries boaſt eternal ſpring. 
When he would ſhade him from the ſultry heat, 
To cool Eurota's banks he makes retreat: 
Drinks the freſh zephyr, culls the fragrant 

flowers, i | 
And dreams of love in jeſſmine-woven bowers. 
Now o'er the world he ſpreads his wide domain : 
Now feeds his ſheep a tranquil rural ſwain. 
Creative fancy varies ſtil] the ſcene, 
The tempeſt broods, or gilds the ſky ſerene. 


Now, by the midwite of my teeming thought 
My pen—a kingdom I ſhould think dear bought, 
Were I therefore to pay by way of fine, = 
| Of wit my ſlender, ſuperficial mine. 
No-! will ſatiate with Parnaſſian joys, 

Laugh atgrey youth, and wanton rev rend boys; 
At miſers, who hoard up an uſeleſs ſtore, 
The ſlaves and drudges of their idol ore ; 

At vile deformity in coat of lace, 
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And afeRation in a beauteous face; 
0 At haughty maids who (paſs'd their youth and 
4 prime) = 
Curſe in their glaſs the ravages of time. 
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But where to vice the ripen'd folly grows, 

17] ſteel my pen and deal more ſolid blows. 
Yes, Poeſy, ſweet miſtreſs of my mind, 

As turtle conſtant I, while you prove kind. 

On thy lov'd lips I'll breathe my lateſt breath, 

And, like the ſwan, harmonious chaunt in death. 

My butter'd bays Apollo ſtill ſhall cook, 

And I will ſlack my thirſt at Helicon's pure brook. 
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WITTY DOCTOR. 
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Be thou the firſt true merit to befriend, ü 
| Pors, 


REAT parent of immortal phyic, 
Healer of catharrs and of phthyfic, 
Megrim, ſcrubbado, and dry pripes ; 

Who tun'ſt the human organ pipes; 

To whom ſo many powder'd pericranes 

We owe—tho' fraught with very little brains; 
Who once (a ſerpent's form belied) 

Took unto Rome thy watry ride 


In that ſhape thou, perhaps, didit mtzn, 
To paint to thoſe whoſe ſight were keen, 
By emblematical device : - 

Thy ſons were crafty—g;:v'n to lies, 


1 * Slay | 


2 


For in thy honour flows my vein. 
A doctor's wit we here rehearſe, 
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Slay ten for one they chance to cure, 
(By means infallible and ſure) 
Thee, Eſculapius, I invoke, 

In clouds of pureſt inky ſmoak. 
Deign thou to patroniſe my ſtrain, 


Excepted from the gen'ral curſe ; 

Who (tho' he wore ſome gravity 

Could ſhake his head and take his fee) 
Had (which few brethren of the pill 

Can boaſt)—good ſenſe, and wit at will; 
Was honeſt (as a doctor can) 

Nor would, on purpoſe, ſlay a man. 
Preſcrib'd good wholſome boil'd and roaſt, 
Inſtead of—powder of rotten poſt. 

What better all the filthy flops, 

Brew'd in apothecaries ſhops ? 

Thoſe gamblers and their cringing ſlaves, 
Who ſend ſuch numbers to their graves, 
Together have agreed to hang; 4 


Like any other cut- purſe gang. i 


The doctor feels your pulſe—then pries 
(By th' aid of artificial eyes) 


Into 


SD 
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Into your cloſe ſtool “ very good 

« But we muſt loſe a little blood. 

„Here's ſome ſlight ſymptom of a fever: 
I'll ſend a ſurgeon bleeds fo clever, 

His touch ſo light you'll hardly know, 

© Whether he's bled you yea or no. 

He's a partic'lar friend of mine, | 

© Invites me oft to ſup and dine: 9 
Gives ven'ſon haunch, and gen'rous wine. 
&« If to eut finger puts a plaiſter, 

5 Cries : - what a terrible diſaſter ! 
greatly fear an inflamation— 

«© But med'cine's not my occupation, 

«« Some cooling draughts were fit I think : 

„ Then I'm call'd in, and touch the chink. 
„ Draughts I'll preſcribe too, ſhall keep off 
«© Your fever, and that tickling cough.” 

“ Cough,lir,—Pye none” no! but you may, 
And by the college rules I ſay, 

*© Phyſicians, of upright intent, 

„ Poſſible evils ſhould prevent. 

© Preſcribe pill—bolus—emetic, 

«« *Cauſe, tho' in health, you may fall ſick. 


„ have an honeſt ſkillful friend, 


„ Whom I could wiſh to recommend ; 
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* *Cauſe he's oft recommended me, 

fo many a ſubſtantial fee. 

No one compounds fo well a gliſter, 

«© And he's the devil at a bliſter : 

“ Of phyſic too has no bad notion, 1 

«© His very looks a purging potion : 

„ Buys drugs the cheapeſt can be had, 

© (No matter whether good or bad) 

* And can with ſhrewd dexterity, 

For ey'ry draught he ferds charge—three,” 


Sweet muſe, let us no longer dwell 
On thoſe infernal ſons of hell, 
Their ev'ry crime ſhould we recite, 
We to eternity might write ; | 
Yet give you but a ſlender ſpice, 
Of all their villainy and vice. 
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Let thoſe who health and money prize, 2 
Attend.to what we ſhall adviſe, | 


Expect the cure of ev'ry ill, 

From nature's pure and pleaſant pill. 

Fo cool ſequeſter'd ſhades repair, 

And drink large draughts of zephir's air: 
| | Nature's 
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Nature's apothecary he; 
Her ſurgeon the induſtrious bee ; 


Who ſtill from flow'r to flow'r doth roam, 
Then brings the friendly balſam home. 


co 


There reign'd—l know not in what clime, 
Nor at what period of time, 
A prince—but of what ſhape or hue, | 
Whether a chriſtian Turk or Jew, 1 
Reader, I know no more than you. 
Nor do I think it worth my while, | 
To jump o'er hedge, ditch, lake, and ſtyle; | 
Or deep in authors ſouſe my brains, | 
For what, when known, won't pay the pains, 
Let it then, gentle fir, ſuffice, 
'This prince was generous and wile ; 


Knew to diſcern, and with true ſpirit 


Confer rewards on men of merit. 
Riches with him had little weight, 
Unleſs the man himſelf were great. 

He knew fool fortune took delight, 

To vent 'gainſt worthy men her ſpight ; 
In ſumptuous garments clad the knave, 
In rags the virtuous, wiſe and brave; 
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Or, partial, laviſh all her ſtore, 

On thoſe enjoy'd too much before; 

Or on the avaricious elf, 

Who dar'd not touch the hoarded pelf. 
He cheriſh'd virtue in diftreſs Es 
With a paternal tenderneſs ; 

Benignly ſtopp'd the heaving figh, 

And wip'd the tear-drop from her eye. 

So the bright ſun, when rattling ſhow'rs 
Have bent the tender ſtalks of flow'rs, 
With ray benign abſorbs the rain, 

And rears their beauteous heads again ; 
So the fond goldfinch to her brood, 
Encag'd, ſupplies their daily food. 
Thus cherubims, by heav'n aſſign'd 
Tutelar guardians of mankind, | 
Watch, anxious, with ne'er- ſleeping eye, 
And ſhield from harm when danger's nigh. 


A doctor ſhone amongſt the reſt, 
A fav'rite cheriſh'd and careſs'd; 
E'en envy's ſelf his deeds might ſcan : 
An honeſt, conſcientious man. 

A friend to all the human race; 
Wore no hypocriſy in's face; 


Kept 
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Kept no one lingering, not he, 

In order to enhance his fee ; 

Ne'er turn'd ſtock-jobber of mens lives: 
A game by which the college thrives. 
| Learning he'd glean'd, and left to fools 
Th'inſipid pedantry of ſchools, 
Mechanic ſcience mov'd by rules. 

And flouriſh'd then in high requeſt, 
For repartee and brilliant jeſt, 


To ſum bis virtues in one verſe: 
He was of doctors the reverſe. 


The prince and he like hand and glove, 
In intercourſe of friendly love, 
Each day took their repaſts together, 
Conſtant as ſole and upper leather. 


'The prince, one day, as ſtory goes, 
Reſoly'd the doctor's wit to poſe; 
And (if 't be true what authors ſay) 
Whipt unperceiv'd his ſpoon away. 
(The ſoup ſerv'd up) each fill'd his plate: 
The doctor e'en reſolv'd to wait, | 
»Till he a ſervant ſhould eſpy, 
Who might the wanted ſpoon, ſupply. 
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In vain he waited—whence 'tis clear, 
They'd order'd been to diſappear. 


Come, fir,” the joc'lar monarch cries, 
At doctor ſtaring with both eyes, 
To taſte this pottage all prepare: 
Who eats no ſoup I deem a—bear. 


The doctor who before declin'd, 
With greateſt fortitude of mind, 
Carv'd out a ſpoon of hollow'd bread ; 
Supp'd up his mefs, then ſmiling ſaid : 
« Sir to ring changes on your tune: 
„gear he, who doth not cat his ſpoon.” 


The laughing audience grinn'd applauſe, 
And tacit, gave him gain of cauſe. 
The prince fill'd out a brimming glaſs, 
Toaſted A doctor who's no als.” 
Then, with a gracious ſmile confeſt 
The repartce outſhone the jeſt, ; 


THE 
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1 
COBLER, his WIFE, and the 
PARSON. 


i Woven a 4 


Omnia vincit amor. 
Love conquers all. 


U PID, thou wantorf little ſot, 
Doſt think my muſe hath quite wy 
To tune the ſaphic lyre to love, 
And join the melting rhyme to dove ; 
Soft murmur thro” the dying line, 
And roſeate garlands to entwine; 
Unto thy mother altars raiſe, 
And offer hecatombs of bays; 
Or ſeek the blooming Flora's "7 1 * 
To form the jeſſmine-woven ſhade : | 
That, born beneath the frozen pole, 
I own an adamantine ſoul ? 


| 
. 
j 
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Ah no! my veins confeſs the heat, 


Her charms celeſtial ne'er can ceaſe, 
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My pulſe in thrilling motion beat, 
My boſom glows when Daphne's bye, 
And rapture dances in my eye. 

Yet I diſdain to ſigh or pine, 
Imblending love with gen'rous wine. 
Thus when I'm lighted by the fair, 
Burgundia ſaves me from deſpair : 
Burgundia, nymph of brighteſt hue, 
Whoſe ruby lips exhale a dew 

More fragrant than the ſpicy boaſt 
Of Indus, or Arabia's coaſt : 

Her kiſſes ſweet the heart inſpire, 
Not damp, but renovate the fire ; 


And age to beauty adds increaſe : 


Her taper waiſt when I entwine, 
Her eyes in ſtarry radiance ſhine ; 


With dimpled ſmile ſhe yields her charms, 


And melts within my love-fick arms. 


Critics—we know you'll cry—how ſtupid ! 
Pox of this fellow and his Cupid ; 
Sure ethnic gods are out of faſhion, 


In this, and every chriſtian nation, 


Does 


[ 03 ) 
Does not Dan Ariſtotle ſhew him, 

(In's his treatiſe on an epic poem) 

That all muſt bear an air of truth ? 

And yet this ſcribbling dunce forſooth, 
Muſt form a woman from grape-juice ; 
Venus and Flora introduce : 

For which this ſentence we pronounce :;— 
His tales ſhall be retail'd by the ounce, 
Replete with pepper, ſpice, or ſalt, 

A juſt atonement for his fault : 

Sometimes like meteors they ſhall riſe, 

In ſwift-wing'd rockets reach the ſkies ; 
Then, like the giant brood of yore, 

Sink, and be ſeen or heard no more. 
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Indulge your ſpleen, wiſe firs, nor think 
We deem you worthy of our ink : 
Nor ſhall we take the toil and pain, 
To your diſtemper'd heads t explain, 
Whether our ſcrap of heathen chroniele, 
Is meant in earneſt, or ironical: | 
Nor ſhall we quote great Shakeſpeare's ſcene, 
Or Spencer's beauteous fairy queen, 
To ſhew that men, of genius bright, 
In viſionary ſcenes delight : 

The 


1641 
The buſy, active human mind, 
To novelty is ftill inclin'd ; 

Delights on fancy's wings to ſoar, 
And new creations to explore; | 
Whence fairy ſyſtems owe their riſe, 

And monſters of gigantic ſize. 

Now if Mynheer Groteſque ſhould paint 
A mime, attir'd in garb of ſaint ; 
Or'ifhis pencil ſhould diſcloſe, 

A pigmy with two foot of noſe ; 

TY exaggerated piece you praiſe, 
While from our brows you tear the bays. 
A poet (if I take it right) 

A painter is in black and white; 

As painter (nay, firs, I can ſhew it 

In Horace) is a ſilent poet. 

So we, who deal in gods— in fairies, 
Witches, and other ſuch vagaries, | 
Should be arrang'd in groteſque claſs, 
Not cenſur'd by each ſtupid aſs; | 
Our mimickry (where juftly writ) 
Should be extoll'd as groteſque wit, 

And tho' w'exceed the buckram rules, 


By pedants form'd, and ap'd by fools, 
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Ye ſtill ſhould condeſcend to ſay, 
The man has merit in his way. 


A cobbler, tir'd of ſingle life, 
Reſolv'd to ſeek that bliſs a wife, 
And tho' he'd oft heard parſon ſay, 
How ſoon frail beauty's charms decay, 
That virtue only fhould be ſought, 
And all the reſt eſteem'd as nought, 
Determin'd (ſince he might, ſans treaſon) 
To weigh the caſe in ſcales of reaſon,— 
«© Beauty is like the ſcentcd roſe, 
* Enchants your ſoul, as this your noſe ; 
<*« But ſoon its luſtre muſt decay, 
And yield to Time's all pow'rful ſway : 


Then ſeek not beauty —preacher hence 


I do deny the con ſequence.— 
What, becauſe roſes ſweet decay 
Shall I not taſte them while J may? 
Shall I not broach this butt of ale, 
Becauſe, in time, it will grow ſtale? 
Why ſufely that's the very reaſon, 
We ſhould not truſt a future ſeaſon ; 
But put to uſe our precious time, 
And feaſt on beauty in its prime. — 
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& Aye, fir, —but virtue is a flow'r, 
{© Will bloom to life's extreameſt hour.”'— — 
But does it follow that a creature, 
Diſtorted in each limb and feature, 
Is therefore virtuous -I deny 
Your Theſis—and this reaſon why. 
No form of face, or fair, or foul, 
Can caſt an influence o'er the ſoul : 
Deformity's a bitter pill, 
Yet women will be women til], 
And Jacks you'll find for ey'ry Gill, 
Beauty be mine—if chaſte ſhe be, 
I'm doubly gainer as you ſee; 
“gut if ſhe proves of am'rous hue” — 
Why then I'm doubly gainer too.— 
For—(as an author ſage remarks) 
Women ne'er favours grant to ſparks, 
Until they firſt have ſtipulated, 
Upon what terms they re to be rated: 
Nay, were a queen to be ſo mad, 
To do't with groom that tends her pad, 
She would expect from honeſt Joe, 
His pitchfork, curry-comb— or ſo— 
By heav'n's, I think a gameſome wife 
The greateſt blefling of man's life !— 


There's 
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There's neighbour Hatchway goes to roam, 
And leaves his beauteous rib at home ; 
At his return, with wond'ring eyes, 
The produce of her toil eſpies: 
The knick-knacks which her room adorn, 
Proclaim him brother of the horn : 
Here nankeens, brittle vaſes ſhine, 
Here ſilver goblets flow with wine; 
Nelly (deck'd out in rich brocade) 
Too plainly ſhews ſhe follow'd trade; 
Jack (tho' no wizard) ſmokes the jeſt, 
Shares in the ſpoil, nor cares a zeſt, 
And why ſhould any wiſe man care, 
Who in his abſence rides his mare, 
If, at's return, he finds all right, 
His filly fleek and in good plight ? 
Sophiſts avaunt—reaſon's plain rules 
Hath pos'd the pedantry of ſchools, 
Beauty I'll ſeek—not over nice— 
Nor to my neighbour grudge a ſlice : 
When from this jug l've quaff'd my fill, 
The de'il for me may take his ſwill ; 
When of this difh enough I've eat, 
I envy none the remnant meat. 
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[ 68 ] 
Each ſpinſter (ſnob's intent made known) 
Long'd to be wedded bone of's bone ; 
By rules of art improving nature, 
Gave luſtre new to ev'ry feature ; 
For ſnob, when ſober—aye or mellow, 
Was ſuch a pleaſant, pratling fellow, 
Could tell a tale—a joke could crack, 
And ſnatch a kiſs with ſuch a ſmack, 
Of all the fair he'd gain'd the voice, 
And each would fain have been his choice, 
*T would take a quire at leaſt to tell, 
How ſome, in hopes to bear the bell, 
Expend the favings of a year 
In hoods, and knots, and ſuch like gear; 
| And frame the ruddy, blooming face, 
In border trim of homeſpun lace ; | 
| While thoſe, who features cannot boaſt, 
| By graceful ſhape would rule the roaſt ; 
| Their waiſt confine in boddice ſtrait, 
Their ſhoes with block-tin buckles bait ; 
Their taper leg, in ſtocking white, 


Orr” OI — 


Attire, to whet the appetite.— 

The houſewife thus with toaſted cheeſe, 

(Or ſcraps of bacon if you pleaſe) 
Baits 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Baits the fell engine which we owe, 
*To Taffy's wit, as poets ſhew. 


Maria fair—with roſy cheek, * 
W hoſe ſkin as burniſh'd cheſtnut ſleek ; | | 3 
From whoſe bright twinklers ſhot a fire, =; * 
Inkindling love and ſoſt deſire; 4 1 
Shot honeſt Criſpin thro” the liver, = 
Without the aid of Cupid's quiver. 
To cut all ſhort—that very day, 
She liſp'd out, “ honour and obey ;” | 15 
And, gainſt her will, that very night, 


* . > 


Wav'ring *twixt pleaſure and affright, 
Sported on ſeas of ſoft delight. 


Letcher, the parſon of the place, 


7 
vena 


In ſpight of prieſthood and of grace, | | 
Had long confeſt a ſtrong deſire, * 
In Molly's well to quench his fire; ä =, 
And beyond doubt, would have beguil'd .N 
Long fince, but fear'd ſhe'd prove with child: 
The prieſt (for ſtill he felt the flame) | 
Thought—now's the time to play my game; 

| Secure, 


* Sec the poem intitled Muſcipula. 


1 


Secure, I now may take my ſcantling, 


Since there's a father for the bantling; 


I' put her virtue to the trial, 
The worſt can hap me's a denial. 


Ye fools, in prieſts who put your truſt, 
And deem them virtuous, meek and juſt ; 
Who think (*cauſe doctrine ſound they preach) 
They ſquare their lives by what they teach ; 
Who the man's merit eſtimate, 

By's garb, his ſmooth tongue, and his pait ; 
Let Truth's blunt pen unfilm your eyes, 
Give you to ſee thro” their diſguiſe, 

And read, thro' holy gown and band, 


The verieſt panders in the land, 


One day, as Molly ſat alone, 
Letcher thus made his paſſion known ; 


In vain I long have ſtrove to ſmother, 


&« Mary, behold in me your lover; 
& A lover worthy of your charms ; 


<< Oh! let me fold thee in theſe arms. 


Maria paus'd—“ ſure, fir, you joke! 

« Or is religion a mere cloak; 

« To be put on, or thrown aſide, 

66 According as you walk, or ride ?— 

Have 


cc 
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Have I not ſeen in pulpit high, | 
When you to heav'n have turn'd your eye, 
Exhorting all your congregation, 

To ſhun the fin of fornication, 

As they would wiſh to*ſcape damnation ?*? 
True,” Letcher cries, —** but I was paid 
To preach ſo—child, it is my trade: 
Churchmen, like parents, hold the rod, 
And govern children with a nod; 

With bugbears, and with phantoms fright, 
And paint ſtrange viſions to their ſight : 


is all a farce—Oh, charming fair, 


"Twill be a greater crime J ſwear, 
To arm with frowns that radiant eye, 
And ſee your fondeſt lover die.”— 


A project enter'd Molly's head 

I feel the truth of what you've ſaid 
Kind fir,” ſaid ſhe, ſo prythee come 
At night—my Criſpin lies from home ; 
We've a poor bed—if you'll take part, 
Maria's your's with all her heart : 

I'd aſk to ſupper were I able, 

But we poor folk can keep no table; 


& Some 
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& Some cheeſe—a . ſlice or ſo 
es all we ever taſte—-hey-ho !“ 
% Ne'er think of that,” the parſon cried, 
& for our ſupper will provide; 
% Fat capons are delicious food: 
„ 'Adzooks ! we parſons know what's good. 
&« Adieu till nine, enchanting fair, 
To ſend a ſupper be my care,”'— 


Letcher ſoon ſent the promis'd treat, 
Enough for troop of horſe to eat : 
Tythe pig—fat capon—partridge plump, 
Jellies, t'invigorate his rump ; 
And gen'rous wine to warm the heart, 
And point the lover's glowing dart. 


Snob, when at noon he came to dine, 
Deſcry'd the cates—the flaſks of wine 
For budding antlers felt his head, 
And look'd, not fo much live, as dead. 
But Mary ſoon clear'd matters up, 
And fill'd her ſpouſe a brimming cup: 
« Come, drink,” quoth ſhe, the letch'rous beaſt 
« Founder of this moſt noble feaſt : 
&« We'll make him, take my word, repent, 
% And. for one night, keep vig'rous Lent. 

„ At 
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& At half paſt nine (and not before) 
«© Do you come thund'ring at the door 


cc The remnant of the farce be mine: 
„% Oh how I'll ſhame the filthy ſwine!“ 


The parſon punctual to his time, 
Thought to have reaſon for his rhime; 
But ſcarce had he engag'd in chat, 
When at the door he hears—rat---tat !--- 
Mercy on me ! where ſhall we run?“ 
Cries Mary---<* we are both undone--- 
© Tknow his knock”--**z--ds,”quoth the prieſt, 
I with old Nick had ta'en the feaſt : 
„ Where ſhall I hide ?”---** here, in this cheſt, 
„ Good fir, you may ſecurely reſt,”--- 


'The parſon ſafe, with joy elate 
The merry wag unlock'd the gate : 
I've caught the rat, my dear,” quoth ſhe, 
„ Yonder the trap, and here's the key.“ 
The Cobbler, carrying the farce on, 
Cries---<* hola ! virtuous maſter parſon. 
«© Sleep on to-night---but ſplit my liver, 
<< 'To-morrow ſees you in the river: 
I' cool your courage, on my life; 
I' teach you to ſeduce my wife.“ 


Vor. I. E 'The 


＋* 
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The parttidge plump they now diſſected, 
Nor was the gen'rous wine neglected.— 


The ſupper o'er, to bed they went, 
And left Peel Garlick to repent. 


Next morning came the congregation 


To church, to hear the predication.--- 


No parſon came he's ſurely dead,” 
Cried they, or very ſick in bed. 

On Sunday too---'tis very odd--= 

* Thus to neglect his ſheep---his g-d !“ 
When Criſpin enter'd :-“ firs,” quoth he, 
This cheſt the parſon ſent by me; 

“He bid me tell you to unlock it:“ 

Then pull'd the key from out his pocket. --- 
Unlock'd, the parſon bolts upright ; 

The people thought t'had been a ſpright. 
Criſpin cries, © firs, this is the devil, 

„ Flay, flay the author of all evil!“ 
The parſon runs---the people follow, 


Kick, buffet, cudgel, ſhout and hallow. 


Letcher, in ſhort, got ſuch a ſwitching, 
It cur'd him of his am'rous itching. 
Snob and his wife enjoy'd the fun, 
Reader adieu, our tale is done. 


CRISPIN'S 


* 
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CRISPIN'S ADVIC E. 
x A LK 


Bonum eft fugienda aſpicere alieno in malo. Publ. Sr. 
1: is a good thing to learn cauticn by the misfortunes of 
others, 


TT END, my brethren of the awl, 
And liſten to poor Criſpin's fall; 
Avoid the rock on which I ſplit, 
Nor truſt that keen edge-tool call'd wit: 
Whiſtle contented o'er your laſt, 
Nor, vain, aſpire to thrive too faſt ; 
Leſt, like the fabled youth of old, 
Ye prove yourſelves too raſh—too bold ; 
Like him the chariot overſet, 
Plunge into miſery and debt, 
And with alas! when *tis too late, 
Ye'd ta'en example from my fate.— 


E 2 Ah 
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Ah me! what lack of meat and drink, 
Attends the man that ſports with ink: 
Let him, cameleon-like, prepare, 
Jo feed on circumambient air; 
On feſtivals or fo regale, 
Upon ideal whigs and ale, 
And, once a twelvemonth, feaſt his eyes 
With his own works round chriſtmas pyes. 


That hour I ne'er ſhall ceaſe to curſe, 


When I firſt thought myſelf with verſe, 
When my dull brain with porter fir'd, 

By Phoebus deem'd herſelf inſpir'd; 

As oft, with flated tumours guil'd, 

Weak women think themſelves with child, 


Oft I eflay'd, from time to time, 
To tag a ſtance or two with rhyme, 
In hopes, by ſweet Orpheian ſounds, 
To lead a dance of- ſome few pounds. 
Ve gods, how happy then, each day 
To thoſe in pow'r I'll homege pay, 
Cringe to the dev'I for praiſe and pence, 
A proſtitute of fame and ſenſe ; 


And ſhould I one day get a place, 


By dint of flatt'ry from his grace, 


1 


A tory now, and now a whig, 

Juſt as it tends to roaſt the pig. 

Patriot, and Phoenix juſt the ſame, 
Phantoms—exiſting but in name; 
Man's univerſal motto this : | | 
No pipe no dance ; no pay no ſwiſs.” 
What, tho' in Ciceronian ſtyle, 

They ſtrive the vulgar to beguile, 

Talk much of arbitrary laws, 

Dear liberty the people's cauſe, 
They'll not like fabled cur reſiſt, 

Reject the cruſt, and tear your fit, 
But (wretched hirelings of a day) 

Will fuck their mother's blood for pay : 
E'en he whom“ honours tempt in vain, 
Opens his greedy palm to gain; 

And tho” a peerage could forego, 

When mammon calls can't bark a no, 
All to their darling paſſion yield, 

In virtues cauſe none keep the field; 


E 3 "Yet 


* Since the writing of this Tale, the perſonage 
above alluded to has yielded to temptation, 
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Vet ſacred virtue can impart, 

Such bleſſings to the honeſt heart, 

Such raptures I- but how vain my art — 

Bright progeny of heav'nly ſire, 

g What human pencil dares aſpire, 

1 | To paint thy bright celeſtial fire? 

BY Like him, whoſe pencil could not trace 
The grief on Agamemnon's face, 

I drop the veil, and leave to gueſs 
That ſomething which I can't expreſs, 


But to proceed in my narration— 
J left my former occupation, 
Aſſign'd my ſtirrup, laſt, and awl, 
My int'reſt in my quondam ſtall, 
; And oh] my tranquil peace of mind, 
(A peace I ne'er muſt hope to find) 
To neighbour Clod of ſhallow pate, 
Who'd no ambition to be great. 
By no falſe flaſh of chiming fir'd, 
He ne'er beyond his laſt aſpir'd ; 
Sung from the dawn till cloſe of day, 
And this the burthen of his lay : 
& My ale it is ſtout, I have victuals good ſtore, 
& And ſleep like a top; can a monarch wiſh 
more ?”— | | | 


Friend 
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Friend Clod, quoth I, thou'rt a dull cit, 

Thy head's an antidote to wit; 

Born under ſome unlucky ſign, 

On bays thou ne'er muſt hope to dine; 
Apollo and the muſes ſcorn, 

A wretch abandon'd and forlorn; 
Thou ne'er muſt ſoar on fancy's wing, 

Nor taſte of Helicon's pure ſpring; 
Thou ne'er ſhalt touch the vocal reed, 
Nor croſs the poet's ſpur-gall'd ſteed; 
Thou n&er muſt hope that buſy fame, 
To memory tranſmit thy name; 
Go—tag thy pliant ends with hairs, 
For me, I've far more weighty cares 
I pity—but the gods ordain—= = 
Adieu II wiſh thee health, and gain. 


Tho' not your wit, fir, Clod replies, 
*T'is ten to one I prove more wiſe, 
A maxim oft I've heard at ſchool, 
T hat ev'ry wit is born a fool: 
To wit I grant your late pretence, 
But not one ſingle grain of ſenſe ; 
Wit's a deluſive, wan'dring fire, 


Leads you thro' hedge, ditch, brake, and briar; | 
E434. More 
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More ſolid ſenſe, like candle bright, 
Guides ſure your footſteps in the night : 
By ſolid ſenſe the art is found, 

Of changing twelve-pence to a pound ; 
Senſe will provide for belly and back, 
Will wit do this, my friend ?---alack ! 
Will Toby Tunnel, do you think, 
Take wit in pay for meat and drink ?--- 
WiPt paſs in payment with thy taylor, 
Or bribe thy more voracious jailor ?--- 
Go---browze Parnaſſian plains for bays, 
And fill thy hungry paunch with praiſe ; 
More ſolid beef demands my claim, 
Adieu -I wiſh thce pence and fame. 


Both ſneer'd ſagacious, with a look 


That well our high diſdain beſpoke. 


J and my ſpouſe, a bed, a cradle, 
Two wooden ſpoons, a broken ladle, 


A two leg'd trivet, crazy chair, 
Tea equipage in earthen-ware, 


A pudding pan in which we ſteep, | | 
The fav'ry cowheel and oxcheck, 

A wardrobe of one ſuit of cloaths, 
Two pair of knee-darn'd worſted hoſe, 


A rufty 
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A ruſty ſword with brazen hilt, 
Which had, in days of yore, been gilt, 
Betook us to our hight abodes, 

And claim'd vicinity with gods. 

Above our heads the planets ſhine, 
Ceiling of workmanſhip divine, 
Criſpin, exclaims my ſenſeleſs wife, 
This is the devil, upon my life: 

Hear how the winds tumuituous roar, 
Thro' yonder crannies in the door; 
See from each chink the dropping rain; 
I wiſh we had our ſtall again !--- 


Woman, thou'rt ſurely mad, I cried, 
A palace this where kings might pride z 
Thy duller ſoul'is uninſpir'd, 
I with enthuſiaſm am fir'd : 
Winds quotha !---no---'tis Zephyr's breeze, 
That gently fans the whiſtling trees, 
And what your vulgar eyes deem rain, 
Are ſprinkling dews that glad the plain : 
Oh ! had indulgent fates decreed 
| A partner of more gentle breed, 
In ſoul as body we might join, 
But thou—thou art a very ſwine.— 
E 5 Can'ſt 
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Can'ſt thou with heavy ftrokes of mallet, 
Seaſon a poetical fallet ?— 

Add olive juice of ſenſe profound 
Emblem, in ages paſt renown'd; 

Then poignant falt, by bards call'd attic, 
Of wit and humour hieroglyphic, 

And vinegar the type of ſatyr !— 
Hey-day ! cries Moll, why here's a clatter ! 
Madman, take heed how you provoke, + 
For, by my wrongs, this paſſes joke. 
That filly, dull, conceited head, 

Will bring us to a morſel of bread, 

| Before this crotchet ſeiz'd thy brain, 
(Crotchet that needs muſt prove our bane) 
The fleeting hours ſkim'd on ſo ſweet ! 
We work'c, we ſung, lay ſnug and eat ; 
But now the pleaſing ſcene is o'er, 

And we muſt ſleep and eat no more. 

A bard |—alas, poor fool, doſt thou 

To couple jingling rhymes know how ?— 


Zookers, cried I, will women weak, 
Neer learn to think before they ſpeak ? 
To tag a rhyme is no ſuch matter, | 
Hatter, and batter, chime with platter, 

And 
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And if I metre lack for rope, „„ 
Sure there's his holineſs the pope. 
It needs not ſuch great depth of pate, 
As authors would inſinuate, 
Who, like all other traders, fain 
Would monop'lize to themſelves the gain, 
And fill the young advent'rer's ears, 
With vain imaginary fears. 
III bravely dare emerge to light, 
And prune by ſoaring wing to flight: 
From dull obſcurity I'll riſe, 
And raiſe my name beyond the ſkies ; 
, the Mecznas of his time, 
Shall patronize his poet's rhyme ; 
He who of wit and learning vain, 
Embalms the abortives of each brain, 
Patron of Grub-ſtreet and the throng, 
Who mallet out the unmeaning ſong ; 
Of bards, whoſe talents lye in ſing-ſone, 
Who, like Bow bell,chime dong ding, ding dong, 
Then ding dong, dong ding, till their fire 
Exhauſts itſelf in half a quire. 
Does Granby's praiſe my genius fire, 
Or Pratt or Temple's fame inſpire ? 


A poem 
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A poem ſoon I'll fabricate, 

Without much beating of my pate, 
Now liſten, Moll, and I'll impart :; — 
In ev'ry trade there is an art, 

And he who wiſhes to excell, 

Muſt learn his fundamentals well. 
Thus the rude ſons of Monmouth: ſtreet, 
Stop ev'ry paſſenger they meet, 

And oſten talk into new jacket, 

The ſimple loon who doth not lack it; 
Nay often, let them have their due, 
Impoſe old cloaths vampt up for new: 
Now in our trade too, Moll, I ſwear, 
We arts empley to vend our ware; 
Like thoſe whom we preſum'd to quote, 
Oft ſell for new a vampt up coat; 
And (where our talents prove but ſmall) 
Pillage from Peter, to pay Paul : 
Sonnets, odes, ſatyres, verſe heroic, 
We multilate with courage ſtoic ; 

Then advertiſe at Mat. Jenour's, 

And make the motley monſters ours. 


With ſcraps from Dryden, Pope and Swift, 


To build a poem we make ſhift ; 
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Boaſt daliance with the tuneful nine, 
In ſplendour, with the many, ſhine; 
But the ſmall tribe who claim pretence, 
Tolearning mixt with common ſenſe, 
Pelt at the filchers as they paſs, 
Of lion's ſkin diveſt the afs, 
Deſpoil us of the borrow'd plumes, 
Brainleſs ſtupidity aſſumes. 
So footman, who to playhouſe goes, 
Deck'd in his maſter's broider'd cloaths, 
His ſword, lac'd ruffles, and bag-wig, 
Struts, and looks moſt confounded big; 
Th inraptur'd multitude admire, 
And in the ſcoundrel read the *ſquire ; 
But he who what beau-monde is knows, 
Detects the varlet thro' his cloaths, 
Applies ſuch dis'pline as befits 
All would be's, whether beaux, or wits. 
But ſoft !---the muſe inſpires, I muſt 
Rouze from this dull lethargic ruſt ; 
Thy mandates, Phoebus, I obey 
And at thy ſhrine due homage pay : 
Quick, pen and paper !---and, d'ye hear, 
Bring me my warmeſt cap, my dear, 

The 
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The teeming brain, like teeming earth, 
Needs manure to progreed the birth. 


By dint of reaſon ſpouſe appeas'd, 
Put on a ſmile ſeem'd wondrous pleas'd, 
Laid by my ſtocking ſhe was darning, 

And (with due rev'rence to my learning) 
Diſplay'd the pen the ink—the paper, 
The jointed ſtool, and candle taper; | 
And 'ſtead of bays, my brow around 
With flannel petticoat ſhe bound. 
But human projects, ah how vain ! 
Full two long hours I rack'd my brain, 
Implor'd and curſ'd the muſe by fits: 
And foam'd as tho' I'd loſt my wits : 
Parnaſſian ſiſters, why ſo cruel ?— 
Blow, blow to light my languid fuel, 
To top Parnaſſus lend but wings, 

I'll ſneer at emperors, and kings 
Yet Phoebus and his faithleſs choir 
Diſdain'd my noddle to inſpire. 

Tobacco next, and humming ale 

I try'd—but finding nought avail, 
I cen betook myſelf to bed, | 
To ſettle my unſettled head; 


1 

Next morn — for I muſt tell you all, 

Reſum'd—alas ! I bluſh--my ſtall.— 

Now duns on duns aſſail my door, 

The baker's tally---milkmaid's ſcore, 

And meagre want unknown before, 

My wife too, like a fury, rears 4 
Her ſnakes, and thunders in my ears: | 4} 

I told you this would prove the caſe, 

Your pride has brought us to diſgrace ; 

Had you, diſcreet, been rul'd by wife, 

In comfort we had paſs'd our life.--- 

I was a fool---I nothing knew--- 

Yes, fool indeed to marry you : 

Curſe on the knave in gown and band, 

Who to my ruin join'd my hand ; 

Oh that the knot !---but withing's vain-=- | 
It never can be loos'd again. | 


May my miſhap---my ſad diſaſter, 
To nobs diſtemper'd prove a plaiſter 
Let each man follow his vocation, 
Nor rhyme---unleſs for recreation. 
If greateſt bards that ever writ, 
Poſleſs'd of minds of pureſt wit, 


Could 
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Could ſcarce, with cloſeſt toil and pains, 
Support their bodies by their brains, 
What can we little bards expect, 
But ſcorn, deriſion, and neglect. 


LEONORA. 


ET 000 22. 


A NOVEL. 


I: is not always conſtancy, fidelity, 
ſervices, merit, nor all the arts that the 
moſt tender and paſſionate lover can put 
in practice to conquer the diſdain, or in- 
difference of a miſtreſs, that can inſure 
him of ſucceſs in his amour : for although 
they are the moſt natural, and reaſonable 
expedients to win the affections of a fair- 
one, and diſpoſe her to favour the ad- 
dreſſes of a loyer; yet in vain doth he 
flatter himſelf that a reciprocal love wall 


be the fruits of ſo true, ſo ſincere a 
| flame, 
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flame, unleſs he can engage the god 
of love in his intereſt. But, on the other 
hand, it often happens that a ſtranger, 
who has given no further proof of the 
ſincerity of his affections, than the firſt 
proteſtations he has made, ſhall inſpire 
the heart of the object beloved with a 
mutual ſhare of tenderneſs ; and gain, in 
one moment, what the aſſiduity, and 
conſtancy of all her other lovers could 
not obtain. Leonora, whoſe ſtory we 
ſhall relate, is a ſufficient proof of what 
we have advanced. 


Seraphina was a lady of diſtinguiſh'd 
rank at court. Her huſband, who had 
fill'd with honour one of the moſt impor- 
tant and lucrative poſts in the kingdom, 
had left her in poſſeſſion of immenſe 
riches, and an only daughter, who was 
look'd upon as one of the moſt beautiful 
and accompliſh'd perſons of her time. 
Indeed Leonora, for ſo ſhe was called, 

poſſeſsꝰd 
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 poſſeſs'd every charm, every virtue that 
could ſtrike the hearts of the beholders 
with awe and admiration. She had but 
Juſt enter'd into her eighteenth year, her 
ſtature was tall and graceful, her face 
round, and well proportioned, her fea- 
tures delicate, her forehead high and 
riſing, her mouth little, her lips were 
redder than coral, and her teeth exceeded 
the cleareſt ivory in whiteneſs: one 
would have imagin'd that the lilly and 
the roſe had diſputed, which ſhould con- 
tribute moſt to the beauty of her com- 
plexion. Her eyes were blue, but lively 
and piercing, her fair hair hung in ring- 
lets down a neck which might have vied 
with the whiteſt alabaſter; in ſhort, her 
beauty was ſo perfect that it would have 
been as impoſſible to have ſeen her with- 
out admiring her, as it is to my weak 
pen to do juſtice to her merit, If Leo- 


nora poſſeſs'd ſo many advantages from 


beauty 


ones. 
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beauty, and fortune, thoſe of her mind 
were in nothing inferiour. Her ſenti- 
ments were refin'd and delicate, her wit 
juſt and brilliant, her good ſenſe admi- 
rable: and all theſe qualifications recei- 
ved an additional luſtre from her mo- 
deſty. After the deſcription I have given, 
the reader will not be ſurpriz'd if I add, 
that there was not a young nobleman at 
court, who did not glory in being of the 


number of her admirers, and aſpire to 
the happineſs of rendering himſelf agree- 


able to her. All the public places ſhe 
appear'd at were crowded with her admi- 
rers, and ſcarce a day paſs'd, but ſome 


difference roſe among ſo great a number 


of rivals; and though this lovely girl 
ſhew'd no particular marks of favour to 
any of them, a look, a ſmile, a word 
ſpoke without deſign, was often produc- 
tive of fatal diſputes, and ſhe had the 
diſſatisfaction to find herſelf often the 

innocent 
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innocent cauſe, of the grief of the moſt 
noble families in the kingdom. Her mo- 
ther, who beheld with an eye of diſplea- 
ſure the miſchiefs her charms had occaſi- 
oned, and who likewiſe had the intereſt 
of her family, and the happineſs of her 
daughter at heart, thought that it was 
now time to look out for a huſbund for 
her, worthy of her rank and fortune. 
With this intent ſhe caſt her eyes upon 
Don Antonio, a young nobleman of 
creat merit, and ample fortune, who had 
long profeſs'd himſelf one of her moſt 
paſſionate admirers. Donna Seraphina 
entertaining theſe ſentiments, thoſe who 
made propoſals to her for the union of the 
two families, met with a very favourable 


reception, and Leonora had expreſs or- 


ders given her to look upon Don Anto- 


nio, as the man with whom ſhe was to 


paſs the remainder of her days. Though 


the heart of Leonora was yet a ſtranger 


> | 3 
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to love, that amiable girl paid an im- 


plicit obedience to the orders of her mo- 


ther. Don Antonio imagined himſelf 
now to be arrived at the completion of 
his wiſhes, and eſteemed himſelf the hap- 
pieſt of men. Rut his expectations were 
fruſtrated: love and fortune had decreed 
otherwiſe. | 


Seraphina's intention was ſoon made 
public. This news was like a thunder- 
clap to the reſt of her daughter's ad- 
mirers: they had recourſe to tears and 
complaints: every one employed all the 
wit he was maſter of to depicture the 
exceſs of his deſpair, and melt to pity 
the heart of his miſtreſs : they could not 
however make any impreſſion on her 


heart; for ſhe beheld them all -with an 


eye of indifference. 

Among all the lovers of Leonora, who 
had openly declared their paſſion for her, 
there were two, who had urged their 
paſſion 
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paſſion with far greater warmth than the 
reſt ; and whoſe tempers being naturally 
prompt and impetuous, were capable of 
undertaking any thing their deſpair might 
dictate : finding neither their ſighs, nor 
their tears could obtain any thing in their 
favour, and that Don Antonio would 
- ſoon be put in poſſeſſion of what they 
held moſt dear in the world, they formed 
a reſolution to carry of the daughter of 
_ Serapkina, without conſidering the con- 
ſequences that might attend ſuch a pro- 
cedure. Nor 1s there any reaſon to be 
ſurprized at their conduct ; for love and 
deſpair are equally incapable of reflexion. 


Don Alphonſo, and Don Miguel (for 
ſo were thoſe two noblemen called) ha- 
ving both taken the ſame reſolution, 
though unknown to one another, each of 
them did his utmoſt to bring his deſigns 
to bear. Nor did they ſpare either coſt 
or pains to inſure ſucceſs to their plot. 

Don 


when ſhe found herſelf hurrying away 


with; for Don Miguel, though preſent, 
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Don Miguel however, whoſe vigilance 
and induſtry were indefatigable, was be- 
forehand with his rival, who was na- 
turally ſlower, and proceeded with greater 
circumſpection; and Leonora, having 
been betrayed by her woman, whoſe 
fidelity was not proof againſt the ſhining 
rhetoric of a generous and inraptured 
lover, found herſelf in the power of Don 
Miguel, and the perſons he had hired to 
aſſiſt him in his enterprize. The lover 
ordered them to conduct his prize, with 
all poſſible diligence, to his country 
houſe, which was fituate within a day's 
journey of the city. It is not poſſible to - 
deſcribe the aſtoniſhment of Leonora, 


by perſons ſhe was utterly unacquainted 


was ſo compleatly diſguiſed, that it was 
impoſſible for her to diſcover him. She 
in vain attempted to cry out, for they 

| held 
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eld a handkerchief to her mouth, and 
having forced her into a coach, ſhe had 
no other reſource but her tears. Weak 
conſolation againſt a real misfortune. 


This adventure made much noiſe in 
the city. Don Antonio, and Don Al- 
phonſo, accompanied by many other 
noble perſonages, ſet out immediately in 
purſuit of the raviſhers. What ſucceſs 
they met with the ſequel will diſcover. 


Don Felix was a young gentleman who 
poſſeſſed, in the moſt eminent degree, 
every qualification both of body, and of 
mind: the only fault he could be re- 


proached with, was his extream indif- 


ference for the fair ſex; which he carried 
even to an exceſs. Being left at the age 
of twenty-three years, by the death of 


his father, in poſſeſſion of a very ample 


inheritance, unincumbered with debts, 


he took a reſolution to travel. In the 
| Var. I. F {ſpace 


| 


ſpace of about two years, he had made 
the tour of the greateſt part of Europe, 
and was now upon his return home, 
when love, and fortune fo ordered it, 
that he met Leonora and her raviſhers. 
At firſt he had no ſuſpicion; but re- 
marking that they hid their faces when 
he came up, and travelled at an unuſual 
rate; and hearing Leonora, who upon 
ſeeing a ſtranger made a violent effort to 
deliver her mouth from the handkerchief, 
ſhriek aloud, he rode up to know what 
was the matter ; but having received an 
infolent reply from one of the eſcort, 
to whom he addreſſed himſelf for infor- 
mation, he immediately drew his ſword, 
and, ſeconded by his two ſervants, 
began an engagement, which remained 
doubtful for ſome time; but which 
ended in the retreat of Don Miguel, who, 
with two of his attendants, were dange- 
rouſly wounded, 


Du- 


Doing the time of the engagement, 
Leonora got out of the coach, and per- 
ceiving at a diſtance a peaſant s cottage, 
ran thither with all the ſpeed ſhe was 
able. What a change? Leonora, who 
ſome hours before reſided in a palace, 
and trod upon foft carpets, where ſhe 
received the homage of a thouſand ad- 
mirers, thinks herfelf happy now in 
gaining the azylum of a poor hut, to gain 
which ſhe is obliged to expoſe her tender 
limbs to brakes and briars. She got at 
length, with much ado, to the cottage, 
where ſhe met with a moſt humane re- 
ception from an old woman who inhabited 
it ; who rendered her all the little ſervices 
ſhe was capable of. 


As ſoon as the fight was over, Don 
Felix went up to the coach, and finding 
nobody in it, he concluded that thoſe 
who where in it had alſo taken to flight: 


he looked about him on every ſide, and 
13 per- 
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perceiving the cottage, made no doubt 
but that they had taken ſhelter there, 
He remained ſome time in ſuſpence whe- 
ther he ſhould follow them thither or no: 
curioſity, at length, made him determine 
in the affirmative; and he reſolved to 
find out who he had to deal with. With 
this intent, having ordered his ſervants 
to follow him, he rode up to the cottage 
which Leonora had made choice of for 
her azylum. He alighted, and entered 
into the - hovel, where he found the 
daughter of Seraphina, with diſordered 
- treſſes, bathed in her tears. As ſoon as 
the diſconſolate Leonora ſaw him come 
in, ſhe imagined it was one of her ravi- 
ſhers, and ſhrieked aloud. Don Felix 
ſurprized at the ſight, aſked her the cauſe 
of her affliction, and aſſured her that ſhe 
had nothing to apprehend ; that he was 
a man of honour, and would with plea- 
ſure render her every ſervice in his power. 


This diſcourſe diſſipated the fears of the 
fair 
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fair Leonora, who was now fully ſatisfied 
that the perſon whom ſhe had, at firſt, 
taken for one of her raviſhers, was no 
other than her generous deliverer himſelf. 
She returned him thanks for his kind 
offer, told him her name, and her family, 
and after giving him a ſuccinct narrative 
of her adventure, ** Sir,” ſaid ſhe, © I 
have no hope but in your aſſiſtance, 
% know not where I am, nor how to in- 
form my mother of what has happened 
to me, unleſs you will do me the fa- 
« your to make known to her my ſitua- 
“ tion: you will lay me under an eternal 
obligation to you, and my family will 
not fail to teſtify their gratitude.” Le- 
onora now turned upwards her bright 
eyes, which ſhe had hitherto held mo- 
deſtly fixed on the ground, and looked 
ſtedfaſtly at Don Felix, whoſe thoughts 
were ſo confuſed he loſt all power of 
ſpeech. The charms of Leonora, whoſe 


tears- added new luſtre to her beauty, 
1 | made 
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made a rapid, and ſenſible impreſſion on 
his heart. It was ſome time before he 
could recover himſelf enough to make 
her an anſwer. © Madam,” ſaid he at 
length in a faultering voice. I have the 
* honour of knowing your family, and 
my name preſume is not unknown to 
ny you. My name is Don Felix de Ximenes, 
and 1. look upon myſelf as the moſt 
« happy man in the world, in happening 
* ſo opportunely to your aſſiſtance: I. 
* will not leave you until I have con- 
« yeyed you ſafe to your own manſion ; 
© my fortune, my life are both at your 
* ſervice, and you may diſpoſe of them 
“ as you think fit.“ He uttered theſe 
laſt words with, tranſport, and looking at 
Leonora with looks of the moſt tender 
emotion, it was impoſſible for him to 
continue his diſcourſe. The charming 
daughter of Seraphina, who began allo 
to feel a ſecret. emotion, of which ſhe 


was not miſtreſs, and which ſhe attri- 
buted, 
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buted, at that time, to the ſituation ſhe 
was in, informed Don Felix that ſhe was 
no ſtranger to his family : then, with a 
languiſhing ſmile, which compleated her 
conqueſt over his heart, © Sir,” ſaid ſhe, 
you are too generous, and obliging; 
* bur I beſeech you let us not facrifice 
* to compliment the moments that are 
e ſo precious to me. Do me the favour 
* to ſend immediately one of your ſer- 
e yants to Madrid, to inform my friends 
ee what has happened to me, and where I 
* am.” Don Felix obeyed, and intruſted 
his valet de chambre with the com- 
miſſion. 


The good peaſant, perceiving the emo- 
tion that too plainly appeared in the 
cheeks of the two lovers, imagined that 
in one it was the effects of the fatigue he 
had undergone, and in the other of the 
fright ſhe had been thrown into: ſhe 


thought, therefore, that reſt was the only 
F 4 thing 
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thing wanting to revive their ſpirits. 
She made known theſe her ſentiments to 
them very ingenuouſly, and made them 
retire each to a ſeparate apartment, the 
whole furniture of which conſiſted in a 
ſorry bed, and an old chair. 


Leonora, and Don Felix did not find 
that repoſe and tranquility in their apart- 
ments, which the good peaſant meant to 

procure them: many things revolved in 
their minds the little time they ſtayed 
there. Love was always of the party, 
and found their hearts ſo much to his 
wiſh, that he reſolved to ſubmit them to 
his empire, and even to make them the 
happy places of his reſidence. Leonora 
held out longeſt, but love was abſolute, 
and would be obeyed. 


Don Felix having quitted his apart- 
ment, and Leonora having left her's a 


moment afterwards, he ſpoke to her in 
| | ſuch 
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ſuch tender, and moving terms, and in- 
formed her of the paſſion he entertained 
for her with ſo much reſpect, and good- 
ſenſe, that this lovely creature could not 
help confeſſing that ſne had for him a 
mutual eſtcem. In ſhort, after all the 
tender and refined fentiments with which 
the ſincereſt affection can inſpire two 
hearts had been uttered, the lovers 
exchanged vows of the moſt: loviokable | 
love, and fidelity. 


Don Felix, having received informa- 
tion from the peaſant, that a nobleman 
of his acquaimtance reſided then at his 
country houſe, about a mile from the 
cottage, would fain have waited upon 
Leonora thither, who declined going 
herſelf, but begged of Don Felix to go 
thither, and endeavour to obtain a car- 
riage to convey her to Madrid. Don 
Felix parted, with great reluctance, from 
what he held moſt dear in the world. 
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He obeyed notwithſtanding, perſuaded 
that a prompt deference to her com- 
mands, would be the ſureſt token he 
could give her of the W of his 
ert | 


As ſoon a8 Dan Felix was departed, 
Leonora retired again to her little cabbin, 
wo endeavour to taſte the refreſhing ſweets 
of repoſe, after all her paſt ogy and 


trouble. _ 


In the interim, Don Miguel arrived 
at his country houſe, enraged - that he 
had miſcarried in his attempt; and ha- 
ving got his wounds dreſſed, which were 
very ſlight, reſolved to leave the kingdom 
that he might not be a witneſs to the 
triumph of * . to be 
his ival. :80 01 1G0%53bas ns 1284774. 

Danna, and Don Alphonſo had 
0 their time in a fruitleſs ſearch after 
Me Leonora, 
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Leonora, of whom they could gain no 


tidings. They had taken different routs 
and after a tedious purſuit happened 


to meet at the end of two roads, not far 


from the cottage in which Leonora had 
taken ſhelter. They applied to each 
other for information, but without ef- 
fect. Don Antonio ſuſpected, that Le- 
onora had been conveyed away by the 
machinations of Don Alphonſo, and that 
he only feigned a ſearch after that lady, 


the better to conceal his deſigns. He 


| gave Don Alphonſo a hint of what he 


ſurmiſed ; this was productive of ſome 


ſharp altercations between them, and they 
at length came to blows. Each of thein 
had a valet de chambre with him, who 


ſided with their reſpective maſters in. 


the rencounter. They diſcharged their 
piſtols, but none of them. were hurt, only 
the horſe of Don Antonio received a ball 
in the head, and fell with his rider. Don 


Alphonſo. would have taken advantage 
of 
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of this accident to deſtroy his enemy; 
but Don Antonio had the good fortune 
to defend himſelf ſome time, by favour 
of a tree which ſerved him as a rampart 
againſt the impetuoſity of his antagoniſt. 
He was however, at length, upon the 
point of falling a ſacrifice to the reſent- 
ment of his adverſary ; for his valet de 
chambre being rendered incapable of 
yielding him any aſſiſtance, by reaſon of 
a dangerous wound he had received, it 
was impoſſible for Don Antonio, who 
was on foot, to reſiſt the united efforts 
of two horſemen well mounted, Bur in 
the very moment that he had caſt aſide 
all hope of eſcaping the fury of his 
enemy, Don Felix happened fortunately 
to come up, who heſitated not a moment 
to ſide with the weakeſt. The engage- 
ment however did not laſt long, for Don 
Felix, and Don Alphonſo, who were 
near relations, put an end to hoſtilities 


as ſoon as they recollected each other. 
Don 
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Don Felix repreſented to Don Alphonſo 
the injury he did to his reputation, by 
ſeeking the life of a man who was ren- 
dered incapable of defending himſelf. 
Don Alphonſo allowed the juſtice of the 
reprimand, and pleaded for excuſe the 
violence of his paſſion, of which he was 
not maſter. Don Antonio expreſſed 
himſelf in the moſt grateful terms to his 
deliverer, and Don Felix, after ſome pre- 
vious eclairciſſments, cemented a friend- 
ſhip between thoſe two noblemen. 


It was no ſmall matter of ſurprize to 
Don Felix, to find that theſe two no- 
blemen were his rivals: however, as he 
found their deſign had only been to re- 
ſtore Leonora to her mother, he made 
no myſtery of what had paſſed between 
him, and her raviſhers. His relation 
filled them with admiration; and they all 
proceeded together to the cottage, where 


Leonora, being informed of what had 
| | hap- 
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happened, could not ſufficiently admire 
the generoſity of Don Felix, in ſaving 
the life of Don Antonio. A moment 
afterwards the friend of Don Felix came 
there in his coach, in which the fair Le- 
onora having ſeated herſelf, arrived ſafely 
at cher mother's houſe, eſcorted by all 
thoſe noblemen. Don Felix preſented. 
her to her mother, to whom he gave a 
circumſtantial account of all that had 
happened; and Leonora having con- 
firmed what he had related, he received 
the thanks and applauſe of every one 
preſent, for his: courage and generoſity. 
Don Felix replied with much modeſty : 
then, addreſſing himſelf to Seraphina, 
informed her of his paſſion for her 
daughter, in terms expreſſive of the ex- 
ceſs. of his love. Seraphina thanked 
him for the honour he did her daughter 
by ſuch a declaration, and aſſured him, 
that after the, eniment ſervices he had 


. her, there was nothing that ſhe 
could 
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could refuſe him; but,“ added ſhe, 
%] have already engaged my word to 
« Don Antonio, ſo that what you aſk is 
© not in my power to grant,” © Madam,” 
ſaid Don Antonio, © I believe no one 
* can doubt the ſincerity of my paſſion 
« for Leonora: I think I have given 


% ſome proofs of it, and were there oc- 


* caſjon would do the like again, even 
at the peril of my life: yet there are 
te two reaſons which determine me to 
e yield up my pretenſions to Don Felix. 


e The firſt is, that I have not been able 


« with all my aſſiduity to make any im- 


“ preſſion on the heart of your daughter, 
ce and as I am more anxious for her hap- 


„ pinefs than for my own, I am generous 


2 enough to ſcorn to lay any conſtraint 
% upon her inclinations, in tearing her 
from the man on whom ſhe has placed: 


* her affections, and who is worthy of 
< her love. The ſecond reaſon is, that 
as I owe my life to the generoſity of 


„Don 
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* Don Felix, I cannot better teſtify my 
« gratitude, than by ſacrificing to him 
„what I hold moſt dear in the world.” 
All preſent gave due applauſe to the 
noble ſentiments of Don Antonio. The 
marriage of Don Felix and Leonora was 
concluded upon; and the ceremony de- 
ferred till the next day. The two lovers 
now felt a joy too exquiſite to be expreſ- 
ſed, and which none can form any idea 
of, but thoſe who have felt the power of 
love, and experienced the raptures of two 
hearts ſincerely united. The next day 
their nuptials were celebrated with the 
greateſt ' ſplendour and magnificence. 
Don Antonto was preſent, and from that 
hour, changed his love for Leonora into 
a perfect and laſting eſteem, and lived 
ever after in the ſtricteſt enen with. 
Don Felix. ä Icy ent 10 
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THE TRUMPETER. 
 ATALE. 


A Trumpeter, whoſe affairs uſed often 
to call him into Kent, and principally to 
Canterbury, uſed to take up his lodgings 
at one of the beſt inns in the city, where 
he was always ſure of an hearty welcome 


from the lady hoſteſs, who entertained 
him free coſt, both at board, and bed 
too, when her huſband happened to be 
out of the way. Indeed the trumpeter, 
who was a fellow of a jovial, friendly 
diſpoſition, had ſo ingratiated himſelf 
with mine hoſt himſelf, that he had for- 
merly had the honour of ſtanding god- 

EE father 
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father to a chopping boy, which madam 
brought into the world, and which, as 
the father, or reputed father, very ſa- 
gaciouſly remarked, was as like Dick 
Flouriſh (for ſo this doctor of martial 
muſic was called) as it could ſtare. 
Dick happening to come to Canterbury 
in harveſt time, depoſited his portman- 


teau as uſual at the gate of honeſt maſter 


Frothcan, who happened at that time, to 
be out, looking after his crops. The 


good lady of the manſion, fickle in her 


. . 0 + 
appetite, in conſequence of which ſhe 
had changed the trumpeter for a novel 


gallant, met him at the gate, and with 


great coolneſs (for indeed a ſtranger 
would have imagined ſhe had never ſet 


eyes on him before) told him there was 


no room to ſpare, and that he muſt look 


out for another inn. In ſhort Flouriſh, 
thunderſtruck at this unaccountable be- 
haviour, ſtood gaping, as mute as a fiſh, 


and Mrs. Frothcan, without even the ce- 
remony 
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remony of a curteſie, vaniſhed from his 
ſight. Z—ds,” quoth the trumpeter 
as ſoon as he had recovered from his ſur- 
prize, „I ſhould have imagined, ſhe 
* would ſooner have turned out every 
gueſt in her. houſe, than have refuſed 
& Dick Flouriſh admittance, and then 
“ to take no manner of notice of a body. 
& ha there muſt be ſomething more 
„than ordinary in this; may I never 

<« blow another blaſt on this good trum- 
pet if I do not penetrate into the myſ- 
© tery :” fo ſaying, he took himſelf and 
his baggage to another inn, where he 
met with a more kind reception. | 


Flouriſh began now to preponderate, 
what might be the cauſe of ſo abrupt a 
demeanour in his quondam miſtreſs. It 
| was not very probable, he thought, that 
the inn could be ſo very full of gueſts, 
as not to have one ſpare bed left: be- 


ſides, thought he, mine hoſt being ab- 
| ſent 
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ſent, there was a ſpare place in that of 
my landlady ---< Adzookers,” quoth 
Dick, © I have it now: that vacancy 
js pre-engaged---a rival by Saint George 
*« ---a nival,--well, Pl] ſpoil their cater- 
* wauling I'll warrant me.” 


Soon as dame night, that careful nurſe 
had covered the noddle of her daughter 
the earth, with a brown night cap---or a 
black--aye or a dandy grey ruſſet, it mat- 
ters not a button which--In plain Engliſh, 
it was duſk, when the trumpeter, who 
from his long reſidence was perfectly 
well acquainted with every avenue and 
chamber in the houſe of maſter Frothcan, 
ſlipt in, unperceived by any one, and 
bending his ſteps towards the good lady's 
bed-chamber, concealed himſelf behind 
the arras, where it was impoſſible he 
could be ſeen. He had hardly been 
ſtationed there five minutes, when mine 


hoſteſs, having entruſted her keys to the 
| care 


a 
. 
* 


care of Betty, her diſcreet, and truſty 
confidant, came up, accompanied with 
a very elegant cold collation; and pre- 


ſently afterwards came up her gallant 
himſelf. 


Little Jerry Sturgeon the fiſhmonger, 


for it was he himſelf, in propria perſona, 
ſquatted himſelf down cheek by jow! - 


with his donzel. After a ſharp ſet roo, 
tooth and nail, for ſome time, lo! Jerry 
began to wax wanton, and claſping his 
dulcinea in his arms, preſſed her heaving 
boſom with his hand: then, ©* what do 


« you call theſe, my dear,” ſaid he? 


La fir,” replied ſhe liſping, “ thoſe are 
e my titty little balls of ivory :” then, 
carrying his hand by a gradual] deſcent to 


the center of all ſublunary bliſs: and 
* what do you call this, my dear,” con- 


.tinued he? * Oh la, fir, now you make 
me bluſh, I proteſt---why---I call it---I 


call it then Conſtantinople. And pray, 
cc fr,” 
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fir,“ demanded ſhe in her turn, “ ſince 
you are ſo very inquiſitive about what 
belongs to the ladics, what do you call 
„e that, which all women love beſt ?” 
„ call it the Grand Turk,” quoth the 
fiſnmonger; and now, if you pleaſe, 
the Grand Turk ſhall make his entry 
into Conſtantinople.” The lady gi- 
ving a tacit conſent, the Grand Signior 
was on the very point of entering, when 
the Trumpeter began to ſound a retreat, 
which made the Whole inn eccho again. 
The lovers, frighted out of their wits, 
made the beſt of their way, through a 
little window that looked into the court 
yard. The Trumpter, remaining maſter 
of the field of battle, ſeized upon the 
grand ſervice of plate, in which the col- 
lation had been ſerved up, and carried it 
away with him to his new lodging as law- 
ful prize. The lovers hearing all quiet, 
returned to their chamber ; and were not 


a little ſurprized to find all the plate 
gone 


. 
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gone. Mrs. Frothcan began to whine 
like a guinea pig, and maſter Sturgeon, 
finding that the preſent critical ſituation 


of affairs would render the taking of 


Conſtantinople impracticable for that 
night, withdrew to his own manſion. 
Some few days after this adventure, 
maſter Frothcan returned home. Ma- 
dam, began immediately to ſet up her 
pipes, © how, my dear,” cries Frothcan, 


is this the welcome you give me at my 


return.“ © Alas,” replies ſhe ſobbing, 
* you don't know what a terrible acci- 
e dent has happened, fince your depar- 
« ture! the houſe has been broke open; 
* and moſt of our plate ſtolen.” Poor 
Frothcan, firmly perſuaded of the truth 
of what ſhe told him, adminiſtered all 
the conſolation he was able; and very 
philoſophically adviſed her not to grieve 
tor a misfortune, that was beyond the 
power of tears to remedy. 


A 


* L120 
A day or two after this, maſter 
Frothcan happened to meet the trum- 
peter, and aſked him (after an how d'ye, 
and a loving iqueeze by the fiſt) what diſ- 
guſt he had received, to drive him from 
his houſe, where he aſſured him he 
would be as welcome as a prince? My 
good fir,” replied the trumpeter, 
* t'was not through any diſguſt I had 
received, nor yet through any fault of 
mine that I did not take up my lodg- 
ing at your inn, as uſual ; but your 
« houſe was fo full when I arrived there, 
* that I could not be accommodated with 
* a bed: nay, to convince you that I ſtill 
« entertain the ſame friendſhip for you 
as formerly, I inſiſt upon the favour of 
« your, and your wife's company, to ſup 
« with me at my lodging.” Honeſt 
Frothcan, a friend to feſtivity and good 
feliowſhip, making no objection to this 
kind invitation, it was agreed upon, that 
, he, 


Th 
he, and his dame ſhould ſup with Dick 
Flouriſh that night. 


Frothcan, at his return home, infor- 
med his wife of their engagement, who 
would willingly have excuſed herſelf from 
accompanying him, for reaſons which 
the reader may probably gueſs at; but 
Frothcan was abſolute in his family, and 
would be obeyed. | 


Flouriſh, who was a fellow of ſpirit, 
provided an elegant entertainment for 
his quondam hoſts, and ordered it to be 
ſerved up in the ſame ſervice of plate, 
which he had pillaged at the ſiege of 
Conſtantinople. During the time of the 
ſupper, the huſband and wife looked at- 


tentively at the plate, then at each other: 


„% Surely, my dear,” whiſpers the huſ- 
band, „this muſt be the very plate that 
was ſtole from us the other day!“ 

Vo. I. | 6 4 ng- 
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* nothing can bear a greater reſem— 
e blance,” re-whiſpers the wife. My 
* worthy gueſts,” cries the trumpeter, 
* why all this whiſpering ? I fear you 
are not plealed with your ſupper. 
“Speak out: and, if poſſible, it ſhall 
6 berectified.” © You put a wrong con- 
*« ſtruction on our thoughts, Sir,” replies 
Mrs. Frothcan, “ the {upper is excellent: 
« but my huſband and I were obſerving 
« what a reſemblance there is between 
« this ſervice of plate, and one that was 
ce ſtolen from us the other day; and we 
% imagined you might poſſibly have 
bought it from the perſon who ſtole it.” 
e muſt beg, madam, you will look at 
« it a little cloſer,” cries the trumpeter : 
c whether it may be like your's or not, I 
ce cannot take upon me to ſay ; but this 
e am certain cannot be what you loſt, 
« for I took it when the grand Turk 
« would have entered Conſtantinople.” 

f Mrs. 
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Mrs. Frotchcan, perceiving how matters 
ſtood, aſſured her huſband, that, upon 
a cloſer inſpection, ſhe had found out a 
material difference between that plate, 
and the ſervice ſhe had loſt. The next 
morning ſhe ſent for the trumpeter, and 
after making him an handſome. preſent, 
by way of huſh-money, ſurrendered the 
city of Conſtantinople at diſcretion. 


THE TAYLOR'S VISION. 


A certain man---the ninth part of one 
I mean, for he was a taylor, was taken 
with a moſt, violent twiſting of the guts, 
which (as thelearned very rightly obſerve) 
is cauſed, by a pricking, gnawing, or 
diſtention of the colon inteſtinum, by 
ſome excrementitious matter. The doc- 
tor being ſent for, made his appearance, 
with all the gravity neceſſary upon ſo 


ſolemn an occaſion: felt his pulle ; 


talked Arabic; took his fee, and ſhook 


his noddle with wondertul ſagacity. Now 
the 


. 
the ſhaking of a phyſician's pericranium 
has ever been looked upon as equally 
ominous with the cry of the ſcritch owl, 


the howling of dogs, the ſpilling of ſalt, 
or the ſiniſter raven of antiquity. Cer- 


tain it is, that this vibration of the peri. 
cranical muſcles, always portends much 


miſchief, either to the health, or purſe 


of the patient. Snip, however, conſtrued 


it in the former light: for though Snip 


loved his money as well as moſt men, yet 
he loved his life better. He looked upon 
himſelf as a man given over by the doctor, 
and, conſequently, phyſically dead, to all 
intents and purpoſes. The twiſting of 
his guts, was now productive of a twiſ- 
ting in his conſcience : the ſtays, and 
buckram that he had overcharged, and 
the remnants he had cabbaged, became 
ſo many demons to torment him. How- 
ever, a ſoporific from the apothecary, 
| 05 3 ' gave 
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gave him, at length, to taſte the ſweets 
of ſleep. 


A viſion now preſented itſelf to the 
mental eyes of maſter Snip. An angel 
appeared to him, his temples circumfuſed 
with beams of glory ſo refulgent that it 
was impoſſible for Snip to behold him, 
without manifeſt danger of his eye: ſight. 
Snip, ſays the angel, (diſplaying a party- 
coloured banner compoſed of remnants 
of different cloths, red, black, white, 
yellow) © raſcally Snip, behold, in this 
banner, the witneſſes of your miſdeeds : 
* notwithſtanding which, indulgent hea- 
<« ven conſents to reſtore you to your 
« priſtine plight, that you may repent of 
your former iniquities, and deal with 
* more honeſty for the future,---Re- 
member the banner.---Adieu.” 


Snip 
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Snip, when he awaked, found himſelf. 
as found as a roach : the doctor aſſured 
him it was impoſſible; for that (although 
he was one of the moſt expeditious of 
his profeſſion) he had never yet cured the 
ſlighteſt diſorder of that kind, in leſs than 
a month. Beſides,” continued he, 
«© Hippocrates, that prince of phyſicians, 
ce expreſsly ſays, in his chapter.“ Damn 
your hypocrites, and your chapters,” 
quoth Snip, “ doſt think, becauſe I han't 
* ſtudied phyſic, that I don't know when 
«I am well? here, Jack, throw that 
* nauſeous draught out of window, and 
* nand me down that cold buttock and 
* carrot: come, doctor, let me preſcribe, 
in my turn—a plate there for the doc- _ 
e tor,” But that ſagacious gentleman, in 
dudgeon for the indignity offered to the 
faculty, in the perſon of one of their 
members, took up his hat and cane, and 
walked away with a becoming gravity. 
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Snip, reſolved now to new model his 
life; for the banner often repreſented it- 
ſelf to his imagination in all its terrors. 
With this intent, leſt he ſhould happen 
inadvertently to yield to temptation, 
he beſpoke his *prentice : © Jack” ſays 
he, I defire, for the future, that, 
& whenever you catch me throwing any 
* cabbage into hell, you will pull me by 
ce the ſleeve, and cry, halt, maſter, re- 
member the banner.” The boy was very 
punctual in obeying his maſter's com- 
mands, and indeed, had little elſe to do 
from morning to night, than to cry out, 
« halt, maſter, remember the banner.” 
So great is the prevalence of cuſtom. 
Snip, however, always ſtopped his hand 
at the ſummons, mindful of what the 
angel had enjoined him, 


It 


— 
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It happened, ſome ſhort time after, 
that a perſonage of great diſtinction, h 
was about to take his ſwing in the ho- 
nourable nooſe of wedlock, ſent for maſter 
Snip to make him his wedding ſuit : for 
Snip was looked upon as a man, deeply 
read in the doctrine of outward orna- 
ments ; and might, very properly, have 
been ſtyled doctor of faſhions. This 
ſuit was to be formed of the richeſt bro- 
cade that could be purchaſed: 'twas im- 
poſſible to reſiſt fo glaring a temptation : 
Snip, with nimble ſciſſars, lopt off two 
yards, at leaſt, and was on the point of 
depoſiting it in his hell, when Jack cries 
out, according to his inſtructions, “ halt 
* maſter, remember the banner.“ <4 Oh, 
4e as for this,” replies the taylor, „tis 
„ out of the cale, for I remember very 
« well, there was no brocade of this pat- 
* tern in the banner.“ This ſhort tale 
is a convincing example, how difficult ir 
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is to ſhake off an habit we have. given 
way too; eſpecially where our intereſt is 


concerned. 


ONE GOOD TURN DESERVES 
ANOTHER. 


A TALE. 


A young gentleman in the French ſer- 
vice, whoſe affairs had called him to 
court, having ſet out pretty late from . 
Verſailles, upon his return to his winter Th 
quarters, which lay about nine leagues Y 
from thence, had hardly got Half way 
his journey, when he was overtaken by 
a violent ſtorm. The rain, which poured N 
down in great abundance, rendered the 3) 
night ſo obſcure, that (being incapable 6 
of 
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of diſcerning what road to keep) he de- 
termined to put up at the next village 
he came to. A light, which he per- 
ceived at a great diſtance, induced him 
to ride towards it. He at length arrived 
there, without having kept any certain 
track ; and found, that the light he had 
diſcovered proceeded from a farm-houſe, 
ſituate by itſelf, at a conſiderable diſtance 
from any other houſe. He knocked 
pretty loudly at the gate, and, having 
aſked the ſervant maid, who came to open 
it, how far it was to the garriſon, and 
finding he had till four good leagues 
..S to travel, he begged to know if he might 
| A N not be accommodated with lodging in 
3 the farm-houſe until the morning, the 
night being ſo extreamly dark, that it 
would be almoſt impoſſible for him to 
find his way to the place he was going 
ro. The ſervant went in to inform her 
maſter of the officer's requeſt, who im- 
mediately | 


— 
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mediately came to the door himſelf, and, 
ſtruck with the good appearance of the 
officer, deſired him to alight, and con- 
ducted him into the kitchen, where there 
was a good fire, that he might dry his 
cloaths, which were ſoaked through with 
the rain; — after which he took him into 
his parlour, and having ordered a fowl 
to the ſpit, diſcourſed with him (while 
ſupper was making ready) on military 
affairs, and the news of the times; for 
though a farmer, he did not want for 
ſenſe. At ſupper he gave his gueſt an 
hearty welcome, and regaled him in the 
beſt manner he was able : and the officer, 
who now at his eaſe, heard the winds 
bluſter, and the rain rattle, became fo 
ſenſibly touched with the humane beha- 
viour of the farmer, that (not content 


; with barely thanking him for his civi- 
lity) he aſſured him he ſhould ever retain 

a grateful ſenſe of the obligations con- 

| ferred 
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ferred on him, and, ſhould an opportu- 
nity offer, would render him any ſervice 
in his power, with the greateſt ala- 
crity. 


If the officer was already ſatisfied with 
the kind entertainment of his hoſt, he 
had ſtill more reaſon to be fo, when he 
found himſelf conducted into a very ele- 
gant bedchamber, which the farmer 
always kept ready for the owner of the 
eſtate, who uſed frequently to lodge 
with him, for the benefit of the air. 
The officer having locked his door, and 
depoſited his piſtols upon the table, un- 
dreſſed himſelf; and leaped into a ſoft 
bed of down, where he hoped to paſs no 
diſagreeable night. r 


About half an hour after he was in 
bed, ſomebody knocked again at the 
gate; and the ſervant going to open it 

as 
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as uſual, was much ſurprized to ſee a 
man, diſguiſed in a maſk, who, ſeizing 
her by the arm, told her ſhe muſt imme- 
diately conduct him to her maſter : he 
was followed by two of his companions, 
who were alſo maſked; and you may 
eaſily gueſs at the ſituation of the poor 
farmer, who immediately gueſſed at 
their errand ; for, indeed, they were no 
other than three robbers, who knowing 
that the farmer had ſold a conſiderable 
quantity of wheat at market that morn- 
ing, and received the money for the 
ſame, were come to diſburden him of the 
caſh, One of them advancing towards 
him, held a poignard to his throat, and 
threatning to murder him if he offered to 
cry out or make the leaſt reſiſtance, in- 
| fiſted on his delivering to them the ſum 
he had that morning received, without 
any delay, The farmer, finding the 
party too unequal, determined to yield 
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vp, by fair means, what they would 
otherwiſe compel him to yield up by 
force, and ſave his life, at the expence 
of his money; and told them, in as mild 
a tone as the diſagreeable ſituation he was 
in would permit him, that he would bring 
it them. The robbers, however, refuſed 
to agree to this; for they did not judge 
it proper, by any means, that he ſhould 
be out of their fight: they therefore de- 
fired him to ſend his ſervant, to the place 
where the money was depolited. 


The farmer immediately gave the key 
to his maid, and deſired her to fetch a 
bag, which ſhe would find in a cupboard 
in the great room, which was the very 
room in which the officer lay; but the 
poor farmer was ſo terrified at that in- 
ſtant, that it was very probable. he did 
not recollect there was any body in the 
houſe but himſelf, and his maid. 


The 
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The noiſe the ſervant made, in at- 


tempting to open the door of the officer's 
chamber, which ſhe did not know he had 
locked, having awaked him, he called 
out to know who was: there ? the maid 
in a low voice for fear of being over- 


heard by the villains, begged of him, 


for G---d's ſake, to ſtep to the door, that 
ſhe might inform him of what had hap- 
pened. The officer immediately aroſe, 
and being informed of what had paſſed 


between her maſter and the thieves, 


opened his door. While the maid was 


taking the money out of the cupboard, 


the officer did not remain idle. He 
primed his piſtols, and ruminated on the 
moſt probable expedients he could put 
in practice, to deliver his worthy hoſt 
from the danger he was in, without the 
loſs of his money. He at length deter- 
mined upon a ſcheme, which (though 
lome people may accuſe him of raſhneſs 

and 
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and temerity) was well worthy the cou- 
rage of our intrepid young warriour ; and 
which may ſerve to teach us, that there 
are no difficulties that can withſtand an 
undaunted foul, and determined bravery. 
He told the ſervant to untie the bag in 
which the farmer's money was, and, 
feigning to make a falſe ſtep, to fall 
down, and ſcatter the money about the 
room, where her maſter was detained by 
the villains, 


The girl followed punctually the officer's 
directions: and the robbers (ſuſpecting 
no deceit but looking upon her fall as an 
accident) began immediately to pick up 
the ſcattered money. The officer, who 
had followed the ſervant, at a diſtance, 
no ſooner ſaw them ſtoop, than he made 
ſoftly up to the door, and fired his two 
piſtols, with ſo juſt and fortunate an 

aim, that he laid two of the robbers dead 

| upon 
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upon the ſpot; and running in at the 
ſame time upon the third, who was 
quite thunderſtruck at the report of the 
piſtols, he ſeized him by the collar ; and 
the farmer now aſſiſting him, they pini- 
oned him, and, the next day, delivered 
him over to the. civil magiſtrate, and he 
ſhortly after received the puniſhment due 
to his demerits, and the farmer had no 
ſmall reaſon to rejoice in the hoſpitality 
he had exerciſed towards a ſtranger in 
diſtreſs, 
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THE STRATAGEM; 
Or, the Doctor. fluxed by his Patient. 


A TALE: 


TuxorhliLus Mundungus M. 
D. and F. R. S. was a diſciple of Eſcu- 
lapius, of high note and extenſive practice, 
in his majeſty's good city of London, to 
the no ſmall joy and emolument of the wor- 
thy fraternity of upholders, coffin- ma- 
kers, indigent parſons, needy ſextons, 
and hungry bell-tollers. He was a ter- 
rour to every diſeaſe incident to the hu- 


man frame, which he uſed to aſſail, with 
| ſuch 


1 


ſuch undaunted courage and intrepidity, 
that he never failed putting them to 
flight, though at the expence of the life 
of his patient. But of all the numerous 
diſeaſes that wretched human carcaſes are 
ſubject to, the doctor's maſterpiece was 
a flux : 'twas here he ſhone in all the elo- 
quence of unintelligible bombaſt, *rwas 
againſt this enemy he armed himſelf with 
his ſtrongeſt pills and boluſſes, twas here 
he moſt prided himſelf in a victory. In 
ſhort, no cat had fo great an antipathy 
to a rat, no Jew had ſo great an averſion 
to a pork griſken, as our doctor to a 
flux. However, there was one extraor- 
dinary circumſtance which attended the 


doctor's cures, and which ſome of our 


readers will doubtleſs look upon as a 
moſt extraordinary phenomenon: he 
could never drive the diſeaſe from the 
body of his patient, but it immediately 


took up its reſidence in his purſe; and 
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ever as the patient's ſtrength increaſed, 
that of his purſe declined. 


Mundungus, who at this period hap- 
* pened to be the faſhionable phyſician, 
the man in vogue (for among perſons of 
77S quality phyſicians become a faſhion and 
are changed as often as the cut of a ſkirt 
or the mode of a ſleeve) had amaſſed a 
very conſiderable fortune, and by daily 
practice was ſtill adding to the maſs. 
From the exacteſt ſearches we have been 
able to make, both from the weekly 
bills of mortality, and the parochial liſts 
of deaths and burials, we have com- 
puted, that the doctor generally received 
fees (taking one day with the other) 
to the amount of twenty guineas per 
diem. | 


A certain gentleman of the pad, of 
HH keen wit, and ſubtle invention, well aſ- 
# : | | | ſured 
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ſured that the doctor did not return 
home at night with empty pockets, 


thought (though he was no lawyer) that 


it would be no very difficult taſk, to 
make a conveyance of the fruits of a 
day's homicide from the pocket of 
Mundungus into his own. With this 


deſign, having remarked at what hour 


the doctor had generally finiſhed his 


viſits, he laid in wait for him at the end 


of the ſtreet in which he lived. As ſoon 
as he ſaw the doctor, he ran to meet 
him, and feigning himſelf quite out of 
breath, © fir,” ſaid he, © how lucky am 
« I to meet with you; I am juſt come 
from your houſe, where I was informed 


you was not at home: for heaven's ſake 


make haſte along with me, my poor 


wife is tormented with a moſt violent 


« flux, and cannot hold it till to-morrow 
* morning, unleſs you condeſcend to 
yield her your aſſiſtance.“ „ have 
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been viſiting all day,” replies the 
doctor, .I cannot poſſibly go thither to- 
night. Indeed, were J to be ſtimulated 


by an additional fee, I cannot tell but-- 


here the ſharper, interrupting him, 
ſqueezed two guineas into his hung 

fiſt, which ſilent eloquence ſo wrought 
upon him, that, with the greateſt com- 
plaiſance 1maginable, he deſired the 
other to lead the way ; and, though he 
had juſt before complained of being fa- 


tigued, followed him as fleet as a grey- | 


hound. 


The doctor, as ſoon as he entered the 
ſharper's lodging, having firſt ſcrewed his 


face up to its accuſtomed pitch of gravity, 


walked up to the bedſide with great de- 
liberation, and drawing aſide the curtain, 
ſtretched out his hand to examine the 
pulſe of his patient ; but upon a cloſer 
inſpection found that no patient was 

| there 
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there. The doctor was about to make 
further inquiry, when the ſharper, put- 
ting a piſtol to his throat, and at the 
{ame time diſplaying a purſe: doctor,“ 
quoth he, * this purſe is my ſpouſe. I 
have almoſt killed her with kindneſs : 
« junketting, and revelling have worn 
her to a mere ſkeleton; it is from 
« your {kill alone ſhe can hope any relief 
jn the diſeaſe ſhe labours under.” The 
doctor would have expoſtulated in gentle 
terms, but being informed all he could 


fay in defence of his beloved mammon 
would not ſignify a button, he began to 


grow mad with rage. Villain,“ ex- 
claimed he, © is it thus you treat me, 
% the thunderbolt of phyſic the greateſt 
« conqueror this, or any other age ever 
produced? what were Alexander and 
his Macedonians, Achilles and his 
* Mirmydons, or Marlborough and his 


braver Engliſhmen, compared to Mun. 


Vor. I. H dungus 
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* dungus and his potions ? beware leſt 
in my fury I bleed, purge, probe, bliſ- 
< ter, ſaw, cut, cup, amputate; take heed, 
] fay, left I rack your joints with fe- 
vers, agues, gout, rheumatiſm, plague, 
* pleureſy, catharr, cholicks of all ſorts, 
„both wet and dry.”----At this period 
the doctor had ſo exhauſted himſelf, that 
he ſunk into an elbow-chair. By degrees 
he again recovered his priſtine ſtate of 
mind; and finding the ſharper ſtill in- 
flexible, and determined to ſhoot him if 
he did not immediately cure his wife of 
the flux, neceſſity obliged him to comply. 
The rogue, when he had emptied his 
pockets, to ſhew him that he was not to- 
rally ignorant of the rules of good 
breeding, inſiſted upon waiting on him 
to his own door, where he wiſhed him 
good night, having firſt borrowed his 
ſcarlet cloak of him, as it looked likely 
to rain. 


THE 


THE POWER OF BEAUTY. 


A NOVEL. 


Tu ERE is nothing the ideas of man- 
kind differ ſo much in as love. Some 
yield themſelves up fo intirely to the 
ſoft empire of Cupid, that they imagine 
every lady they meet ought to become 
the object of their withes, and that they 
have an undoubted right to ſeek the 
poſſeſſion of her charms, Others, on 
the contrary, are ſo extreamly inſenſible 
to this pleaſing paſſion, that one would 


think their eyes were utterly incapable 


of making any diſtinction between beauty 
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and deformity. Souls without the mi- 


nuteſt ſenſe of delicacy, who look upon 


women as an imperfect creation, in- 
finitely below the dignity of man ; ſouls 
deſerving the epithet of hereticks in love, 
and who not only refuſe to ſubmit to 
this deity, but allo laugh at his power, 
and turn to deriſion the tender expreſſions 


a lover makes uſe of to depicture his 


flame. Yet it often happens that theſe 
very hereticks, forgetful of their former 


"ſentiments, become a thouſand times 


more enamoured than others. Of this 
the ſucceeding hiſtory will be a proof 


Don Carlos, and Don Juan were bo- 
ſom friends, born in the ſame city, 
brought up in the ſame houſe, and more- 
over having ſtudied together in the ſame 
college, they had contracted a ſincere 
and intimate friendſhip. But though 


they were ſo ſtrictly united in the bands 
of 


[ 149 J 
of friendſhip, their humours and incli- 
nations were, notwithſtanding, diame- 
tically oppoſite, Let us now diſplay 
the different characters of theſe two 
friends. Don Juan was well made in 
his perſon, his ſtature above the middle 
ſize, his air eaſy, and his appearance en- 


gaging; he was civil, and courteous to 


every body his temper affable and good- 
humoured'; always ready to oblige thoſe 
ro whom he could be of any ſervice: 


his wit was ready, and rendered ftill _ 


more brilliant by a natural fund of good 
ſenſe, improved by the politeſt education. 
In ſhort, he was in poſſeſſion of num- 
berleſs good qualities, which gave him 
to appear in the world with more than 
common luſtre, and gained him admi- 
rers even among the fair ſex, Every one 
who was acquainted with him, charmed 
with his merit, teſtified the greateſt ef- 
teem for him. He was far from inſen- 
ES H 3 ſible; 
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ſible ; fo that his tender breaſt ſoon ac- 
knowledged the ſoft empire of love. 
The charms of the fair Angelica made 
an impreſſion upon his heart. He lot 
for her a liberty otherwiſe to precious; 
and felt for her all that a tender lover 
can feel. His ſoul enkindled with a 
lively ardour the very firſt time he ſaw 
her, and his indulgence to the firſt mo- 
tions of his paſſion, ſoon fanned the 
ſpark to a flame. However, he made no 
myſtery of his love, but took the firſt 
opportunity of diſcloſing it to the fair- 
one who cauſed his ſmart. Angelica, on 
her ſide, enamoured with his virtue and 
merit, was far from being diſpleaſed 
with this declaration: ſhe did not how- 
ever let him perceive, at firſt, that ſhe 
had any inclination for him ; but armed 
her beautiful eyes with diſſembled anger 
and diſdain, the better to make proof of 


his ſincerity, which ſhe found real. Sa- 
tished 


L 
tisfied therefore with his love and con- 
ſtancy, it is probable ſne would immedi- 
ately have united her deſtiny to his, had 
not ſome family reaſons put her under a 
neceſſity of differing for ſome time an 
happineſs, that Don Juan was ſo anxious 
to be poſſeſſed of. This delay however, 
far from quenching the chaſte fire that 
burned within their breaſt, added freth 
fuel to the flame; and the innocent fa- 
vours his miſtreſs indulged him in, ren- 
dered him the moſt amorous of lovers. 
Let us now give the portrait of Don 
Carlos.----Don Carlos was one of the 
handſomeſt cavaliers the city of Madrid 
could boaſt of; and the accompliſhments 
of his mind were in nothing inferiour 
to thoſe of his body. He not only pro- 
feſſed an extream indifference for the moſt 
beauteous perſons of the other ſex ; but 


affected to treat them with the utmoſt 


di{dain; he ridiculed their little foibles 
H 4 with- 
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without mercy, and laughed at tho 
wao {as he expreſſed it) were weak 
enough to become the ſlaves of a woman; 
in ſhort he imagined that he himſchf 
would always enjoy the liberty of loving, 
or not loving as he thought fit. 


Such were Don Carlos and Don Juan, 
when Don Carlos who. ridiculed the 
amour of his friend, and. rallied him 
daily on the tenderneſs he expreſſed for 
Angelica, loft on a ſudden all his mirth 
and vivacity, became thoughtful and 
melancholy, and changed his former gay 
and feſtive connections, for the more re- 
tired and ſolemn ſociety of the nightin- 


_ gale. Don Juan aſtoniſhed at ſo ſudden 


a change in his temper, was at a loſs to 


_ diſcover the cauſe : he complained to his 


triend of ſo obſtinate a ſilence, and con- 
jured him, by the ties of their friendſhip, 
to diſcover the cauſe of his anxiety: but 

he 


Ee” 

he could obtain no other anſwer than 2 
fich---or an alas! Don Juan, however, 
alarmed to fee his friend buried in ſo 
deep a melancholy, was not to be put off 
by a refuſal, and judging by his conduct, 
that ſomething of the laſt importance 
muſt have happened, to cauſe ſo un- 
accountable a change in his temper, en- 
deavoured to diſſipate his chagrin by 
procuring him all the diverſions he could 
think of; but Don Carlos could find no 
reliſh in pleaſure, and ſhunned com- 
pany more than ever. Don Juan finding 
his melancholy increaſe daily, reſolved to 
preſs him again to make him partner of 
his grief; but his attempt proving vain 
he had recourſe to a ſtratagem. He 
had often taken notice that Don Carlos 
often retired into a ſhady thicket, not 
far diſtant from the city; thither he 
watched him one day, in order, if poſ- 
fible, to collect from his ſoliloquy the oc 
ms. caſion 
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caſion of his ſorrow, and adminiſter all 
the aſſiſtance in his power. Don Carlos 
little ſuſpecting that his friend was ſo 
near him, after heaving a deep ſigh from 
the bottom of his breaſt, and giving a 
tree courſe to the torrent of his tears ex- 
claimed What a wretch am I! love 
has taken a ſevere revenge for the con- 
* tempt I treated him with. Alas! to my 
„ forrow, I am now ſenſible of his 
% power. He ſoftens my breaſt for the 
*© moſt charming object the ſun ever be- 
„ held; but, at the ſame time, ſteels 
cher boſom, and renders her inflexible : 
<« ſhe treats me with the utmoſt rigour, 
« ſhe diſdains my paſſion, ſhe treats me 
<« as an impoſtor, and under ſo cruel a 


« circumſtance, my pride and my indit- 


« ference abandon me, Love alone 
« reigns lord in my breaſt, and compels 
« me to ſigh for her who laughs at my 
“ torment. Alas! was ever misfortune 

| equal 
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« equal to mine? ſhall I not become 
« the redicule of all my friends, who are 
* acquainted with my former ſentiments? 
let my inhuman miſtreſs treat me ever 
4 ſo cruelly no one will pity the pangs I 
* endure. I ſhould eſteem it ſome con- 
« ſolation in the midſt of my torments, 
« if my paſſion might remain a ſecret to 
the reſt of mankind ; but the cruel fair- 
one will feel too ſenſible a pleaſure in 
e publiſhing it to the world. Oh happy 
« indifference ! invaluable liberty ! that 
„ I vainly imagined I could preſerve for 
« ever, why do ye not yield me your aſ- 
„ ſiſtance? why will ye not return again, 
and baniſh from my heart a paſſion ſo 
e fatal to my quiet? but in vain do I 
court ye: love who has uſurped your 
<* throne is too powerful, and offended 
that you have ſo long been rebellious 
eto his dominion, takes now his ample 
revenge. How I envy thy happineſs, 
dear 


15 
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dear Don Juan, whom I have fo often 
< rallied ! you ſubmitted to the ſoft ſway 
of Cupid without reſiſtance, and the 
& little god laviſhes his favours on you as 
& a friend, while he treats me with all 
the rigour of an implacable enemy. 
„Oh, be not oftended at my ſtlence; 
* ſhame ties up my tongue, and forbids 
* me to diſcloſe a ſecret I ſhould bluſh 
% to reveal. Let me ſuffer, ſince J de- 
« ſerve it: remain ſtill ignorant of my 
4s paſſion, and let me enjoy the poor ſa- 
<« tisfaction of thinking you have not 
0 diſcovered my weakneſs.” Don Juan, 
whoſe tender heart ſympathized in the 
diſtreſs of his friend, left his conceal- 
ment, and ran to imbrace him, and tel- 
tify the joy he experienced in finding his 
ſentiments ſo ſimilar to his own. He 
aſſured him that he ſhared in his affliction, 
and that if he would repoſe confidence 


enough in him to diſcloſe the name of 


4-8 | the 
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the lady he ſighed for, he would do 


every thing in his power to bring his 


ſorrows to an happy concluſion. He re- 
preſented to him, that if he entertained 
for him the ſame friendſhip as formerly, 
he ought not to hide any ſecret from one 
who was as part of himſelf, nor need he 
bluſh to confeſs, that he had offered up 
his heart at the ſhrine of beauty. That. 
in regard to the ſentiments he had for- 


merly profeſſed, he need not fear that 


they would be of any prejudice to his 
amour ; but that, on the contrary, the 
longer he had reſiſted, and the greater 
indifference he had teſtified, the more 
glorious would be the conqueſt of the 
fair-one, who would moſt aſſuredly feel 


the higheſt ſatisfaction in ſubduing an 


heart, that ſo many others had laid ſiege 
to in vain; that conſequently he could. 


have no reaſons to deſpair of conquering 
the reſiſtance of the fair- one in his turn. 


He 
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He added to theſe ſo many other reaſons, 
that he at length perſwaded Don Carlos 
to lay open his heart to him. The ſur. 
prize that the unexpected preſence of 
Don Juan had occaſioned ; the ſecret of 
his paſſion diſcovered by his friend, 
from whom he had ſo carefully concealed 
it; the dread of his raillery or reproa- 
ches, in ſhort a thouſand different 
thoughts that crowded upon his imagi- 
nation, rendered him, for ſome time, in- 
capable of uttering a ſylable : but the 
kind ſpeeches of his friend had ſuch an 
effect upon him, that, without allowing 
him leizure to fimſh his diſcourſe, he 
embraced him with all the tenderneſs the 
ſincereſt friendſhip can inſpire, and ſaid, 
you are too generous, Don Juan, I am 
„ unworthy of this teſtimony of fo perfect 
« a friendſhip. Any one but yourſelf 
* would have abandoned me to my 
„ ſufferings, nor have taken any further 
— + trouble 


e trouble about a wretch, who placed ſo 
little confidence in his friend. I con- 
« feſs I have not acted with you, as I 
* ought to have done with a friend ſuch 
„as I knew you to be: but alas! how 
« hard a taſk was it for me to publiſh 
my own defeat, after having ſo long 


„ withſtood the dominion of love. Be- 


« Heve me, it is no trivial mortification, 
for an heart who vainly eſteemed it- 
e ſelf lord of its liberty, and who ridi- 


e culed the bondage of others, to find 


* itſelf on a ſudden enthralled in the 
* ſame chains, and to experience at the 
“ ſame time, the ſad effects of beauty 
and diſdain. But ſince your generoſity 


is great enough to apologize for him 
you ought rather to condemn, and 


* that, inſtead of doing yourſelf juſtice 
for the farcafms I vented againſt your 
s paſſion for Angelica, you kindly offer 
me your afliſtance, I will now inform 

you 
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you, what means were productive of 
“ ſo total a change of ſentiments in my 
* heart. 


It is ſcarce a week ago ſince I was 
„ jefling with you upon love and his 
* power. You remember what bitter 
* taunts I threw out againſt thoſe, who 
<« were weak enough to yield to his ſway ; 
and that you told me, among other 
things, to take care, for that I ſhould 
« be enſnared before I was aware of it. 
« You know how 1 put love to defiance, 
« and braved the charms of the moſt 
perfect beauties : in ſhort, you know 
* what confidence I placed in my own 
e ſtrength. Alas! dear friend, that day 
<« was the laſt of my liberty: love had 
ce reſolved, on the morrow, to puniſh 
<« me for ſo blameable an indifference, 
« and load me with chains as beauteous, 


« as cruel, I happened that day, to be 


“in 


13 


e jn company with ſome perſons of either 
© ſex: the diſcourſe, which at firſt was 
general, at length fell upon love, and 
„ his power; on the charms of the fair 
< ſex, and the aſcendant they gain over 
* mankind. Every one ſpoke his ſenti- 


* ment upon the ſubject. I who placed 


all my glory in braving love and 
„beauty, ſpoke my natural ſentiments, 


c with the greateſt unconcern imaginable ; 


* and gave myſelf no little trouble to 
defend my opinion. I took a pleaſure 
«in conteſting with the fair, the power 
„ they claim over the heart; and boldly 
* opened in their preſence, that it was to 
* the weakneſs, and puſilanimity of 
* mankind that love was indebted for 
« his conqueſts. I leave you who are ſo 


well acquainted with my ſentiments to 


* to imagine, all that I ſaid upon this 
* occaſion, Thoſe among the company 


_ * wha were ſtrangers to me, were aſto- 
5 niſhed 
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6 niſhed at the peculiarity of my ſenti- 
e ments, and looked upon me undoubt- 
„ edly as a molt extraordinary perſonage. 
“The moment was now approaching, 
„ which was to put a period to ſenti— 
ments ſo extravagant, and unnatural, 
<* and effect a ſtrange revolution in my 
& breaſt, I was in the very heat of my 
argument, when a lady, moſt exqui- 
<« fitely beautiful, and ſuch as I had 
„ never beheld before, addreſſed her 
4 diſcourſe to me, and looking at me 
e witha fixed and ſerious eye, aſked me, 

« if I was well perſuaded of what I had 
<< ſaid ? oh, Don Juan, what did I feel in 
that moment | what a conflict paſſed 
in my breaſt! 


I remained incapable of making any 
< reply, and felt at that inſtant a ſome- 
thing I had never felt before, her 
< beauty, heightened by a crimſon bluſh 


„ that 
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« that overſpread her countenance (per- 


« haps becaule 1 gazed at her with an 
* motion too eaſy to be remarked, and 
„which it was impoſſible for me to 
hide) the argument I had maintained, 
ein ſhort love, pride, and indifference 
* raiſed ſuch a conflict in my ſoul, that 
% knew not what I ought to reply. 
« While I continued gazing at her in 
<« raptures, her ſparkling eyes happened 
* to meet mine, and I remained quite 


CL thought they reproached me with inſen- 
ce ſibility, and that I was guilty of an 


<« of my heart. They ſoon conquered 
* what little power of reſiſtance re- 
e queror. I threw myſelf at her feet, 


caſt down upon the earth, I at length 
| _ «© replied 


% dazzled with their ſplendour. Me- 
« injuſtice, in refuſing themthe homage 
% mained, and I was forced to confeſs, 


with a ſigb, that love reigned con- 


«and in a trembling voice, and eyes 


<2: + 
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ee replicd---No, madam, and if I have 
e hitherto entertained ſo unjuſt a thought 


* impute it not ſo much to my inclina- 


ec tion, as to the fatal error that has 
* miſled me. My crime was the effects 
of ignorance. TI was never acquainted 
% with the power of love: but eſteem 


< myſelf infinitely happy, in owing my 


% converſion to thoſe bright eyes. Yes, 
let heavens be witneſs of the truth of 


« what I utter; 'tis you that have, in one 


© moment, convinced me of my error, 


« and I freely acknowledge I am not 


« proof againſt your charms. Permit 


me to offer you an heart over which 
«you have triumphed; and whoſe 


« oreateſt happineſs will ever conſiſt in 
« endeavouring to merit the eſteem of ſo 


„ accompliſhed a lady. I am fenſible it 
.* is unworthy your acceptance: the only 


« favour I dare hope for is, that you 


FT will receive it as the humbleſt of your 


« ſlaves: 
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«ſlaves : too happy, ſhould its wretched 
condition be capable of inſpiring you 
* with, ſome pity; or that you would 
*« enzoin it any taſk, to convince you of 
the ſincerity of the flame that conſumes 
it. This is, as near as I can recollect, 
the ſpeech, which the violence of my 
paſſion dictated to me. I had hardly 
« thrown myſelf at her feet, when ſhe 
* obliged me to ariſe ; and when I had 
done ſpeaking, ſaid to me, with a 
* countenance expreſſive of her ſurprize : 
* Surely, fir, you give into the moſt vi- 
H olent extremities. Since you have 
kept your heart ſo long, you are wel- 
come to keep it ſtill: then turning 
© from me, ſhe directed her diſcourſe to 
«* a friend that ſat next her, and left me 
e in the greateſt embaraſſment in the 
world. I had not courage enough to 
attempt ſpeaking to her any more, ſo 
* that 1 took leave of the company, to 

reflect 
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e reſſect upon my adventure at leiſure. 
„J at firſt determined to lay my caſe 

< before you, and intreat your advice in 
the name of our friendſhip; but when 
„ called to mind, what had paſſed: be- 
e tween us the preceeding day upon the 
< topic of love, ſhame denied my words 
e an utterance ;.and, fearful.of incurring 
your juſt. reproach, I reſolved to keep 


c my amour: ſecret, till ſuch time at 


& leaſt. as my lovely, but too inhuman 
« miſtreſs ſhould condeſcend to treat me 
„with lefs rigour. Thus, my dear 
& friend, I have informed you of a ſecret, 
which I have fo long time kept hidden 
from you; and alſo the motives that 
<< engaged me to ſilence. I have every 
day ſince this change has been wrought 
upon me, paid a viſit to my miſtreſs, 
to repeat to her the moſt ſolemn aſ- 


<« ſurances of my love and fidelity; but 


* ſhe only turns my paſſion into ridicule, 
„ and 
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«© and enjoins me a cruel filence: fo that 
% have abandoned all hopes of ſucceed- 
ing in my amour, and conſequently 
all hopes of future happineſs. Her 
* cruelty has not been capable of alte- 
ring my affection, and my bliſs is fo 
„immediately dependant on her ſmile, 
« that I feel I muſt be for ever wretched; 
<« unleſs. the deity, ſo juſtly offended at 
the outrage offered to his divine power, 
* ſhould, in pity to my ſufferings, deign 
to breathe into her breaſt a ſpark of 
„love like mine.” Don Juan repeated 
to his friend, that he ought not to give 
way to deſpair, but endeavour to com- 
fort himſelf in the pleaſing hope, that he 
might yet conquer the inflexibility of 
his fair one by the conſtancy of his flame. 
He added, that it was uſual with the 
ladies to treat their lovers with diſdain; 
but that this conduct did not ſo much 
proceed from any diſlike they had to re- 

ceive 
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ceive the addreſſes of their admirers, as 
through a prudential motive; to make 


proof of the ſincerity of their love. He 
then deſired to be informed of the lady's 
name ? Don Carlos told him her name 
was Lucinda, and that ſhe was a coulin 
of Angelica'ss Don Juan promiſed him 
to employ all the rhetoric he was maſter 
of, to bring his amour to an happy iſſue, 


and that he would make uſe of his in- 


tereſt with Angelica, who he doubted 
not would willingly join with him in the 


fame deſign, whole ſollicitations, together 


with the merit and conſtancy of the 
perſon 1a whoſe favour they would be. 
made, he was very well aſſured could not 
fail meeting with the deſired ſucceſs, 
They parted upon this, having firſt made 
the moſt ſolemn proteſtations of perſe- 
vering in the moſt perfect amity for each 
other. Don Juan waited immediately 
upon Angelica, to acquit himſelf of the 

5 promiſe 
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promiſe he had made to his friend; and 
that generous lady, with the greateſt 
pleaſure, took upon herſelf the taſk of 
inſpiring her couſin with more favourable 
ſentiments for her admirer Don Carlos : 
in ſhort, ſhe depictured the virtues of 
this young gentleman in ſuch hvely co- 
lours to Lucinda, who was far from en- 
tertaining that indifference for him ſhe 
had ſo long diſſembled, that ſhe obliged 
her to confeſs before ſhe left her that her 
eſteem for him was reciprocal ; and love, 
not content with one victory, cauſed the 
pride which had hitherto lorded it in her 
breaſt, to yield to more tender ſenti- 
ments : and to render the happineſs of 
thoſe lovers compleat, obviated every 
obſtacle that ſcemed to oppoſe their 
union. Don Juan obtained the conlient 
of Angelica's relations, which had been 
| hitherto refuſed him; and thus became 


elevated to the higheſt pinnacle of feli- 
Vor. I. | . city. 
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city. Don Carlos had alſo the pleaſure 
to find, that the relations of Lucinda 
were far from being averſe to their 
union. The nuptials of theſe happy 
loveis were both celebrated on the ſame 
day. Don Carlos bleſſed the happy mo- 
ment, in which his beloved Lucinda had 
convinced him of his error, and rendered 
him ſenſible of the melt perfect pleaſures 
mortals are capable of taſting ; and Don 
Juan, on his fide, could not ceaſe ad- 
miring fo ſudden a change. The ladies 
too, reflected with pride, on the power 
of their charms ; and beheld themſelves 
with pleaſure, united to huſbands of ſuch 
diſtinguiſhed merit, who made all their 
happineſs conſiſt in the poſſeſſion of their 
r 


THE 


THE PARSON 


Foiled at his own Weapons. 


A TALE. 


A Young gentleman of Shropſhire ha- 


ving, by the death of an uncle, entered 14 

into poſſeſſion of a very plentiful fortune, 1» 
reſolved to take a trip to London, and 1 © 

ſee the wonders of thar bewitching metro- wn 1 (| 


polis. Having therefore taken the ne- 
ceſſary precaution of lining his pockets 
with a little ready rino, he whipt into a 


| I 2 | poſt- 
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poſt-chaiſe, and arrived at that capital, 
without any thing having happened on 
the road worthy the dignity of this hiſ- 
tory to relate. 


It would have cauſed no ſmall emotion 
in the riſible muſcles of thy phiz, cour- 
teous reader, to have ſeen this young 
gentleman ſtand ſtaring at the fine figns, 
with his mouth wide open as though he 
were going to play at bob-cherry, and 
his hands ſtuck in the pockets of his 


jerkin like a Dutchman, while the light- 


fingered gentlemen of the pad, were no 
leſs intent upon removing his ſnuff-box, 


his handkerchief, and the paper of gin- 


gerbread nuts his mama had given him 


to keep the cold out of his ſtomach, 


Maſter Jacky (for ſo they uſed to call 
him in the country, though it was at leaſt 
two years ſince he was out of his teens) 


having gaped his bellyfull, went, of 


courſe, 
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courſe, to ſee St. Paul's, the wax- work in 
Fleet-Street, the giants at Guild-Hall, 
and the lions in the Tower. 


Though maſter Jacky at his arrival in 
London had neither relation, friend, or 
acquaintance in that capita], yet numbers 
ſprung up in the ſpace of twenty-four 
hours: for it is an obſervation I have 
made, who boaſt ſome ſuperficial ſmat- 
tering in natural hiſtory, that gold 1s of 
the nature of ſeed, and, implanted in 
the pocket of a credulous weak perſon, 
is as naturally productive of relations, 
friends, and acquaintance, as the ſeeds 
of the lettice, or muſhroom are of their 
reſpective fruits. Certain it is that there 
is in London, and probably in every 
other capital city in the univerſe, a ſet 
of keen-ſcented gentlemen, whom the 
French, for diſtinction ſake, term Che- 
valicrs d Inguftrie, who can make as ſure 


13 a point 


terms, urging him to deſiſt from a courſe 
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a point at a gvinea in a pocket, as the 
ſetring dog at a partridge in a ſtubble. 
To make ſhort: maſter Jacky, in leſs 
than two days after his arrival in town, 
got into company with a ſet of notable 


gamblers; and having more inclination 


for gaming, than knowledge of either 
cards, or 5 Ba he was in a ſhort time, 
like the fabled jack- daw left without a 
feather. 


He was now obliged to write down 
for freſh ſupplies, which were ſent him, 
which he was in a fair way of ſquandering 
as he had done the reſt, when a gentle- 
man of honour and humanity who 
became accidently acquainted with him, 
had the good nature to give information 


to his friends in the country of the courſes 


he was purſuing, His friends immedi- 
ately wrote to him in the moſt pathetic, 


of 
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of life, that would invitably bring him 
in the end to ruin, and diſyrace : but 
finding he paid no regard to their re- 
peated ſollicitations to refrain from 
gaming, and that he was then going to 
mortgage part of his eſtate, they thought 
their beſt expedient would be, to depute 
to him Mr. Simon Smooth, miniſter of 
the pariſh, whoſe eloquence, and force 
of argument they looked upon to be ir- 
reſiſtable: beſides, they imagined that he 
would undoubtedly pay a more than or- 
dinary reſpect to a gentleman of his 
cloth, and pay a preater deference to 
what he ſhould adviſe. 


Mr. Smooth being. prevailed upon 
(partly by a pecuniary conſideration, and 
partly by a chriſtian deſire of reſcuing the 
young man from the jaws of the old ſer- 
pent) to undertake the journey, ſet out 


for London; where he arrived plump, 


14 ſleek 
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ſleek, and in good plight. Having 

found out maſter Jacky's lodgings, he 

bs © waited upon him, about eleven o clock 
„ a in the morning (as he had been apprized 
in the country, that the London gentry 

. ſeldom aroſe before ten) and expected to 

_- have nicked his breakfaſt time: but how 
great was his ſurprize, when he was in- 
formed by that young gentleman's foot- 
man, that his maſter was that moment 
come home, and gone to bed, but that 
if he would call again 1a the afternoon, 
he might probably ſee him. Smooth 
went away, toſſing up an extempore 
ejaculation for the young gentleman's 
2 health, for he imagined he had been 
* ſuddenly ſeized with ſome diſorder, 

which had obliged him to take to his bed. 
In the afternoon he called again, but 

maſter Jacky was not yet riſen ; how- 
ever, upon ſending up his name, he ob- 
| | tained 


$ 


* 
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tained an audience of that young gen- 
. | 
tleman. 


Smooth,“ cries maſter Jacky when 


he ſaw him enter, dun it | how doſt 
% do, boy? tip us thy b---dy fiſt: who 


„the d---1 in hell would have expected 


to ſee you here! how did you leave 
e them all in the country?“ the parſon 


ſtared ( Z--ds,” continued he, © maſter 


« Simon, I have had the moſt damnable 
bad run laſt night! we ſet hard at it 
till ten this morning, and I'll be 
damned if I brought away more than 
one ſhilling to pay my hack, out of a 
cool thouſand 1 laid down before me: 
« but d---n it! we'll have another knock 
« for it to-night, maſter Simon.” 


Maſter Simon, having previoully 
 1tmoothed his band, and hemed twice or 
of thrice 


a 1781 
thrice to clear the vehicle of his elocution, 
began to read the young ſquire a very 
ſerious lecture. He reproved him pretty 
ſeverely for the bad habit he had con- 
tracted of profane ſwearing, which he 
attributed to the vicious company he 
kept; whence he took occaſion to de- 
monſtrate, that gaming is the ſource of 
all other vices, that it is productive of 
oaths, - blaſphemy, and a multitude of 
deadly fins, that would not fail to deſpoil 
him of his inheritance in this world, as 
well as in the next. Z—ds,” cries 
maſter Jacky, „now you are talking of 
© deadly ſins, I remember I was the 
* other day thumbirg over a popiſh 
« prayer book, and there I found (ins of 
s all forts and ſizes, ſcored down by way 
e of catalogue; I don't know the reaſon 
« of it, unleſs it. be that people may 
1 pick and chuſe, and ſee what ſuits them 
beſt: however, among the reſt, there 

ee 
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ee were the ſeven deadly fins: my me- 
“ mory's pretty good, I believe I can 
e repeat them to you; let's ſee, there is 
pride. -covetouſneſs-luſt-anger--glut- 
„tony -envy and ſloth; thoſe are they. 
* Now, maſter parion, fit you down 
« there, and V1] underta! 


— * » a. 
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gaming, far from being an incentive 


&« to vice, and thoſe deadly fins you 
* mentioned, the catalogue of which [ 
<« have juſt now enumerated, is an aſſured 
«© remedy againſt vice in general, and par- 
e ticularly againſt thoſe ſeven deadly fins. 


What pride, fir, can a, man poſſioſy 


« have, who, having loſt his all in com- 
* pany with perſons of diſtinction, can 
« humiliate himſelf ſo far as to tols up 
te with porters, and link boys for far- 
things, in order to raiſe a new fund ? 
* can any one in his ſenſes accule a man 


* of avarice, who is unealy till he has 


„ ſquandered his laſt ſhilling at the ga- 


ming 


E to prove, that 


TS 
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„ ming table? what leiſure has a man to 
* indulge in luxurious deſires, who does 
nothing but play both day and nigl:t ? 
* how can a man be accuſed of anger, 
1 „ who will put up with ten thouſand in- 
dignities, from ſcoundrels worthy of 
; e an halter, rather than relinquiſh their 
1 * company? how can a man be accuſed 
* of drunkenneſs, or gluttony, who 
e orudges to expend a ſixpenny piece, 
that he may have the more to game 
« with? what deſire can a man have of 
his neighbour's wealth, who ſquanders 
his own away ſo careleſsly ? and how 
can you accuſe him of ſloth, who is 
* continually occupied both night and 
„day, in rattling the dice box? ſo I 
„think, Mr. Smooth, that I have pretty 
« clearly refuted your logic.“ 


Poor Smooth, who happened to be no 
conjurer, ſat ſcratching his head, as 
| mute 
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mute as a fiſh; nor had he a ſingle word 
to offer in his defence. The very firſt 
opportunity he ſeized his hat, made his 
leg, and took an haſty leave; and being 
aſked at his return into the country, how 
he had ſucceeded in reclaiming the 
young gentleman from his vices ? “ ad- 
* zookers,” quoth Simon, “there's no 
„dealing with London wit! egad he is 
a match for the biſhop.” 


*y 


THE SWINE-HERD 
A TALE. 


A Young widow bewitched, whoſe 
huſband (an officer) had left the ſoft and 
peaceful bed of Venus, to ſeek honour 
and renown in the laborious, and peril- 
lous field of Mars; being tired of paſſing 
the ſolitary nights alone, caſt her eye 
upon a young ſwine-herd, whoſe office 
was that of valet de chambre to her huſ- 
band's hogs. This young fellow ſhe 
thought would ſuit her purpoſe to an hair; 
for he had a face as round as an apple, 

and 
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and as blooming as a peach; his jetty 
locks flowed in looſe ringlets down his 
neck; his eyes might vie with the 
brighteſt diamonds in luſtre, and his 
limbs and ſhoulders with thoſe of the 
ſtouteſt Hibernian chairman: in ſhort, 
he wanted nothing but an handſome ſuit, 
and a more poliſhed dialect, to fill with 
dignity the throne of a monarch. 


Collin (for ſo he was called) having re- 
ceived orders to wait upon his lady at 
night, after he had ſtyed his pigs, took 
more than ordinary pains to waſh his 
hands and face clean ; and comb his hair 
out of his eyes; for though a country 
lout, he had nevertheleſs a natural ambi- 
tion of appearing lovely in the fight of 
the ladies. When he waited upon his 
miſtreſs, purſuant to the inſtructions he 
had received, ſne made him ſit down 
with her to ſupper, and Collin, who like 

my 
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my lord mayor's fool loved every thing 
that was good, accepted the invitation, 
ſans ceremonie, and played his part like a 
man of buſineſs. As ſoon as the ſupper 
was over, and bed time begun to ap- 
proach, ſhe accommodated her gallant 
with a clean ſhirt of her huſband's, and 
ordered him to fill up the odious va- 
cancy. 


Collin acquitted himſelf ſo much to 
his miſtreſs's ſatisfaction, that ſhe or- 
dered him to come again the enſuing 
night, at the ſame hour, which ſummons 


he obeyed with pleaſure, for, beſides a 


good ſupper and the enjoyment of a 


beauteous laſs, he had been compli- 


mented with a pecuniary emolument for 
his ſervices. Now ſo it happened, that 


her huſband returned from the army that 
very night, ſo privately, that hardly a 


ſervant in the houſe knew any thing of 
his 
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his being arrived. Juſt as he was going 
to fit down to ſupper, ſomebody knocks. 
at the door: he got up, and went to 
open it, and who ſhould it be but Collin 
the ſwine-herd, who meeting with his 
maſter ſo unexpectedly, was ſo ſurprized, 
and confounded, he knew not what to 
ſay. The officer aſked him what he 
wanted? © why, fir,” replies he in the 
utmoſt confuſion, *<* I----I----I came to 
* know, whether you would have me 
put the ſows, in the ſame ſtye with the 
« hogs.” What the devil poſſeſſes you 
eto aſæ me ſo ridiculous a queſtion,” 
cries his maſter? get you gone about 
« your buſineſs, and don't trouble me.” 
Collin immediately paid due obedience 
to his orders, and chuckled to think he 
had come off ſo well as he had. 


The officer, who had naturally a 
tincture of jealouſy in his compoſition, 
and 


and who had plainly perceived the ſur- 


J 1861 


priſe and conſternation his ſwine-herd 


Was in, as well as the altoniſhment too 
plainly depictured in the countenance of 
his ſpouſe, began to ſuſpe& ſomething 
of the truth: he reſolved therefore to 
watch the actions of the ſwine-herd, with 
all the circumſpection poſſible, and en- 
- deavour to diſcover whether he was, in 
reality, a brother of the horned frater- 
nity or not. The next morning, the 
officer deſcried Collin walking ſlowly in 


the court- yard before the houſe, with 
ſomething in his hand, which, as his back 


was turned to him, he could not ſee 


diſtinctly; but his jealouſy repreſented to 
him that it might poſſibly be a billet- 


doux from his ſpouſe. Down ſtairs he 
ran immediately, and walking ſoftly be- 


hind him, heard him mutter.“ Adſoo- 


« kers, that was a lucky thought of mine 


<« Jaſt night!“ the officer imagined now, 
that 
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that the whole plot was diſcovered ; and 
ſeizing the ſwine-herd by the collar: 
« what thought was that, you ſcoundrel,” 
cried he? © the thought of ſaving my 
„ ſupper for my breakfaſt, ſir,” replies 
Collin, ſhewing him a large wedge of 
bread and cheeſe that he had in his hand. 
From this we may obſerve, that inge- 
nuity of invention, eſpecially in love af- 
fairs, 1s not confined to any particular 
claſs of people, ſince the greateſt ruſtic 
often manages an intrigue with as much 
ſecreſy and diſcretion, as the more po- 
liſhed courtier. 


THE 


THE CORDELIE RS. 


A TALE. 


Two cordeliers travelling the country 
happened to arrive very late at a certain 
village of Poictou, where they took up 
their lodging at the houſe of a butcher, 
where they reckoned they would be ſure 


of 


— — — 


Cordeliers are brethren of the Order of St. 
Francis, ſo called in France, on account of the 
ſilken girdle they wear; Cordon, in the French 
language, ſignifying a ſtring, or girdle. 
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of meeting with ſomething to A v 
cuum in their ſtomachs; for the French, 
though not ſo ſuperſtitious as their 
neighbours the Spaniards, are never- 
theleſs kept under the laſh of the clergy; 
and dare as ſoon eat their nails as refuſe 
their beſt bit, and ſofteſt be to an iti- 
nerant friar, who graciouſly condeſcends 
to hallow their meat with his holy 
orinders, or their beds with his ſanctified 
carcaſe. | 


The butcher, you may depend on it, 
laid down his beſt joint to roaſt for their 
ſuppers, and filled them a can of his beſt 
drink, and they failed not to verify the 
old French adage, © to eat and drink 
like a Cordelier.” Having ſtuffed their 
paunches till they were ſcarce able to 
waddle, and paid their hoſt with a bene- 
diction, which they made ſhift to eructate, 


not 


. 


1900 


not without ſome difficulty, they retired 


to the chamber which had been prepared 
for their repoſe. 


Now ſo it happened, that the room 


where the butcher and his wife lay 


adjoined to that of the Cordeliers, and 
there being a chink in the wainſcot par- 
tition that divided the two chambers, 
the good friars (who have naturally a 
ſtrong curioſity to dive into the private 
affairs of families) applied their ears to 
the crevice, in order to hear the diſcourſe 


of their hoſt and his wife as they lay in 
bed together. My dear,“ ſays the 


butcher to his wife, little imagining he 


was overheard by his gueſts, I muſt 
get up to-morrow morning very early, 


in order to look after our two Corde- 
<« liers,” (a cant word or figurative ex- 
preſſion he made uſe of to ſignify his 
hogs) © for one of them is very fat, and 

* him 
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« him 1 Ell; for J am ſure we ſhall 
« find. our account in it.“ The two 
poor friars, hearing this terrible ſentence 
pronounced, and being firmly perſuaded 
that the butcher had been talking about 
them, gave themiclves over for loſt, and 
expected the approach of morning in the 

molt dreadful apprehenſions; for it hap- 
pened that one of them was a great deal 
fatter and plumper than the other, 
which ſerved to confirm them in their 
ſuſpicions. T he fat rogue began imme— 
diately to confeſs his fins to his brother, 
ſaying, that the wicked butcher, having 
lolt the fear of g- d, would make no 
more ſcruple of cutting his throat, than 
that of a calf, or a ſheep; and that it 
was impoſſible to eſcape the effects of his 
rage, as they mult neceſſarily paſs 
through his room to get into the ftreet, 
The other, who was not quite ſo puſil- 
lanumous as his companion, gave 1t as 


his 
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his opinion, that ſince it was impracti- 
cable to get out at the door, they ſhould 
make an effort to get out at the window, 
This {cheme the gentleman with the pro- 
minent paunch eaſily agreed to, as it 
could be attended with nothing worſe 
than death, which they thought them- 
ſelves ſure of meeting with if they re- 
mained. 


The author of the ſcheme having 
opened the window, and found it not 
near ſo high as he hadimagined, jumped 
lightly into the ſtreet, and ran away as 
faſt as his legs would carry him, without 
waiting for his companion, who pre- 
ſently after took the ſame leap, though 
with far different ſucceſs; for his bulk 
was ſo enormous, that he fell as heavy as 
a lead weight, and hurted one of his 
legs ſo much in the fall, that he could 
hardly move. When he found that his 


Com- 
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companion bad deſerted him, and that 
he was rendered by this accident inca- 
pable of following him, he looked abour, 
to fee if there was any place in which he 
might hide himſelf ; but could find no 
other than an hog-itye, in which the two 
{wine of his hoſt were taſting the ſweets . 
of repoſe. Thither he dragged himſelf, 
as well as he was able, and opening the 
door, the two iwine ran out; and the 
poor Cordelier having ſhut the door, laid 
himſelf down in their place, reſolved to 

lye ſnug till the morning, when he in- 
tended to alarm the paſſengers with his 
outcries, inform them of the imminent 
danger he was in of being murdered, and 
beg their aſſiſtance, 


Soon as the morning began to dawn, 
the butcher aroſe, whetted his knife, and 
fallied forth in queſt of the condemned 
or. 1. K og. 
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hog. He had no ſooner opened the door 
of his ſtye, than he perceived, in the 
place of his hogs, a ſomething in human 
ſhape ; apparelled in black, which his 
fears very eaſily conſtrued into old nick; 
and he remained ſo ſtupefied, that he had 
no power either to advance, or to re- 
treat. The Cordelier, on his ſide, no 
ſooner beheld the butcher enter, armed 
with his long knife, than he concluded 
he was come 1n queſt of him: he began 
therefore to ſtretch his lungs, with re- 
peated outcries of murder! — murder! 
and running at the ſame time to- 
wards the door, in order, if poſſible, to 
make his eſcape, overſet the butcher, 
who began now to cry out as luſtily as 
the friar. The butcher's wife too hearing 
her huſband's voice joined in the cry of 
murder! — murder! ſo that the whole 


village was preſently alarmed. The good 
| | friar 
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friar told his ſtory; and the butcher 
having convinced him of his miſtake, 
the good friar's adventure was productive 
of no little merriment, among the inha- 
bitants. | 


K 2 THE. 


THE BARBER AND THE 
VICEROY. 


A TALE. 


Ar that period of time when the great 
duke D'Offona was viceroy of Naples, 
there flouriſhed in that city a barber, 
who might have vied either with the ce- 
lebrated tonſor in the Arabian nights, or 
that more facetious ſnaver, of whom the 
celebrated Fielding makes ſuch honour- 
able mention in his Tom Jones. In 


ſhort 
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ſort this adjuſter of human „ 
poſſeſſed ſo many qualifications, that h 

acquired both the cuſtom, and eſteem of 
ſome of the greateſt beards in that city, 

He handled a razor with ſuch admirable 
dexterity, that you would have ſworn he 
had been tickling your chin with a fea- 
ther; touched the fiddle to admiration ; 
ſung a good ſong; told fortunes; and 


foretold fair or foul weather : and, what. 


was very remarkable, his predictions 
always proved true, unleis they happened 
to turn out otherwiſe, which was often 
tie caſe. But among all his other qua- 
lifications, the brilliancy of his wit, and 
the keenneſs of his repartee gained him 
moſt admirers; for indeed, to make uſe 
of a quotation from Hudtbras : * for 
every why he had a wherefore,”--- Ar. 
length the fame of this witty tonſor 
reached the ears of the viceroy, whe re- 

1 ſolved 
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folved to know if thoſe who ſaid ſo much 
of his capacity, had not exceeded the 
truth. With this intent, he ſent orders 
tor him to come to ſhave him, in order 
to hear him talk a little : but the barber, 
bridling his natural loquacity, kept a 
reſpectſul filence ; and performed his 
operation without uttering a ſyllable, 
through fear of offending a perſonage of 
ſuch great diſtinction. The viceroy was 
much mortified at his behaviour, and 
concluded, naturally enough, that he had 
been impoſed upon, and that the barber 
was a ſtupid fellow ; he therefore drew 
from his pocket the ſmalleſt piece of 
copper money that is made uſe of in that 
kingdom, and gave it to the barber, 
with a look of the utmoſt contempt, 
« Pray ſir,” ſays the ſhaver after he had 
comtemplated it at leiſure, © what change 


am ] to return your excellency out of 
this?“ 
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e this ?” the viceroy was ſo well ſatisfied 
with this repartee, that he not only made 


him a very liberal preſent at that time, 
but alfo employed him as his barber ever 


after, 


EVERY DOG HAS HIS DAY. 


«TALE... 


A certain goldſmith in the city of 
London, had in his ſhop a journeyman, 
who was both an excellent workman, and 
extreamly ſober and diligent, At length 
the ſummer drew on, and people of 
faſhion conſequently repairing to their 
ſcats in the country, the goldimith's bu- 
ſineſs began to ſtagnate for awhile; for 
which reaſon he would very willingly 
have got rid of his journeyman, in order 
to ſave expence; and only waited ſome 
| play» 
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plauſible: occaſion of diſcharging him 
from his ſervice. One day, as they both 
ſat together at work in the ſhop, a cat 
belonging to one of the neighbours hap- 
pened to run by the door: - ds, cries 
the goldſmith, * what a fine rabbit there 
eis,? ce a rabbit, fir,” replies the man, 
indeed you are miſtaken, *tis a cat;” 
but I ſay *twas a rabbit,” continues the 
maſter. Indeed, fir, you miſtake,” 
cries the other. Z--ds, | fir,” cries the 
- maſter, © do you contradict me? allow 
it to be a rabbit, or pack up your alls 
* and march this moment.” The jour- 
.neyman, upon conſidering how inconve- + 
nient it would be to him to go away at 
that dead time of the year, when he 
would find it ſo difficult to procure him- 
ſelf another place, thought it were beſt 
to comply with this ſtrange humour of 
his maſter's, and acknowledged that it 
was a rabbit; and by this means defeated 
3 3 luis 
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his ſcheme, which was to get rid of him. 
The journeyman, however, upon a little 
reflection, eaſily perceived with what 


deſign his maſter had metamorphoſed the 


cat into a rabbit, and reſolved to render 
him qui pro quo, the very firſt conve- 


nient opportunity that ſhould offer, 


Winter at length approaching, the 
town began to fill, and tradeſmen of all 
ſorts to rouze from their inactivity, and 
buſtle about as buſy as bees. The 
goldſmith, among the refl, had now more 


buſineſs upon his hands than he could 


conveniently manage, and would have 


been very loth, at fo critical a juncture, 


to have loft his man. One day, while 
he and his journeyman ſat together at 
work in the ſhop, the brick-duſt-man 
happened to come by, mounted on his 


| als, with his bags before him. Z--ds,” 
cries the Journeyman, “what a fine horſe 


« there 
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ce there is ! © a horſe,” replies the maſter, 
< why, you fool, that's an aſs!” but 
<« ſay 'tis an horſe,” continues the man. 
And I ſay *tis an aſs,” replies the 
maſter. < Z. ds, ſir,” exclaims the man, 
do you contradict me? allow it to be 
an horſe, or I pack up my alls and 
« depart this moment.” * Well, well,” 
cries the maſter who would ſubmit to any 
thing rather than part with him at this 
time, *tis an horſe, tis an horſe.” 


LET HIM LAUGH THAT WINS. 


. 


A TALE. 


Piovano Arlotto was a man of in- 
finite wit and humour, iniomuch that he 
became the delight of all perſons of true 
taſte and genius, and the envy of all thoſe 
would-be wits, who vainly aſpired to 
imitate him. An Italian curate of the 
latter claſs, invited Piovano Arlotto to 
dine with him one day, along with ſome 
other curates of his acquaintance ; ho- 
ping he ſhould be able to make his gueſts 
merry at the expence of Arlotto. His 


other 
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other gueſts happening to come before 
Arlotto, «PII tell you what, gentlemen,” 
ſaid he, ©* Arlotto has the reputation of 
being a wag; how juſtly he may have 
te deſerved it I know not: I think, how- 
« eyer, it would not be at all amiſs, if 
« we were to foil him at his own wea- 
e pons, and render him ridiculous in his 
„turn. I have thought of a ſcheme, 
* that I am confident will anſwer our 
“ purpoſe. My clerk you know is ſick, 
& and I have no oneelſe to wait at table: 
ce now I intend to propoſe, that we ſhall 
« caſts lots to determine who ſhall go to 
ce the cellar to draw the wine; and wait 
at table while the others fit at dinner 
e and I will take care to order it ſo, that 
& the lot ſhall fall upon Arlotto.” This 
ſcheme the other curates immediately aſ- 
ſented to, and upon the arrival of Arlotto, 
carried their ſcheme into execution. 
Arlotto immediately ſmoaked the jeſt, 

and 
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and reſolving, fince his hoſt ſeemed fo 
fond of a joke, to repay him in his own 
coin, took up the empty bottles, and 
marched away to the cellar to fill them, 
while the others fat down to dinner, and 
chuckled to think how well this plot had 
ſucceeded. 


Arlotto having drawn his wine, came 
up again, and ſetting down the bottles 
upon the table: © gentlemen,” ſaid he, 
« you ſee I have executed punctually the 
„ commiſſion, which fortune was pleaſed 
to confer upon me : we will now, it 
% you think fit, caſt lots, in order to de- 
termine which of us ſhall go down 
again to put in the ſpiggot, and fave 
« the wine, which I have left running 
% about.” The maſter of the houſe 
hearing this, and knowing Arlotto to be 
a man capable of playing him ſuch a 
trick, talked no more of caſting lots, but 


run 
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run as faſt as his legs would carry him, 
to ſave the precious remains of his liquor. 
At his return he failed not to load Ar- 
lotto with reproaches for playing him ſo 
ſhrewd a trick. Sir,” replied he, you 
have no reaſon to complain, for I ful- 
« filled exactly my commiſſion, which 
c enjoined me to draw the wine, but not 
+. to ſtop the caſks of an hoſt, who per- 
forms ſo ill the honours of his houſe.” 


TELL 


TELL TRUTH AND SHAME 
I THE DEVIL. 


A TALE. 


'T uerr reigned formerly in the 
kingdom of Utopia, a monarch of great 
ſpirit, and generoſity, who ſcorned, by 
a ſordid parſimony, to degenerate from 
the bounteous hoſpitality of his illuſtrious 
predeceſſors. This good prince, though 
a foreigner, delighted much in our Bri— 
tiſh method of entertaining; for which 
reaſon the ſmoaking ſirloin, with its con- 
comitant pudding made their daily ap- 
pearance at his table : the ſmoak of his 
kitchens was conſpicuous for miles, and 

| _  wafted 
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wafted up to heaven the continual prayers 


of the poor, who were fed with the 
crumbs from his table. 


Oh time ! keen toothed time, who 
breakfaſt often upon tough iron, and 
harder adamant, without the leaſt fear of 
an indigeſtion, couldſt thou not ſpare ſo 
_ amiable, ſo beloved a prince? p--x on 
thy voracious maw that gluts itſelf alike 
with friend, and foe! liſten now to the 
prophetic vengeance my muſe ſhall de- 
nounce againſt thee | mayeſt thou, from 
that fatal period when thou didſt deprive 
us of a monarch, whoſe memory, not- 
withſtanding thy treachery, ſhall do thee 
eternal honour ; mayeſt thou prowl, like 
an. hungry wolf, through thoſe abodes 
formerly ſacred to the blooming goddeſs 
of plenty, where thou didſt once uſe to 
regale on the forgotten remains of tender 
pullets, ſoft cuſtards, and coſtly tanzies, 

nor 
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nor find aught to ſatisfy thy raging appe- 
tite, but naked dreſſers and empty por- 
ridge pots] mayeſt thou never ſlack thy 
thirſt with generous Burgundy, or ſpark- 
ling champaign ; nor be indulged to mol- 
lify thy parched up victuals, with any 
liquor beyond the ſmall beer caudle, 
which ſhall be diſtributed upon certain 
ſolemn occaſions, in ſcanty pittance : and 
laſtly, mayeſt thou be heavy laden with 
the curſes of caſhiered cooks, diſcarded 
ſcullions, and ſtarving turnſpits ! 


In ſhort the good king demiſed, and 
was interred ; and dame generoſity, un- 
able to ſurvive him, was inhumed in the 
ſame monument, The kitchens now 
ceaſe to throw up their wonted fumes, 
more fragrant to the empty ſtomach than 
the odoriferous roſe, or ſweeter ſmelling 
violet ; and where once fair plenty fat 
enthroned, famine and penury took up 
| their 
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their deteſted reſidence, QEconomy is 
now, for the firſt time, ſtyled a princely 
virtue : and 'tis found more expedient, 
that the prince ſhould fill his own coffers 
to bribe a vote, and hold the liberty of 
his people in a ſtring, than imitate the 
virtues of his anceſtors. 


There was a fool at court---indeed 
there were many but the perſonage 
we are now ſpeaking of, was well paid 
for his folly; and received a greater 
ſtipend for his buffoonry, than many 
learned men did for their genuine wit, 
and ſuperiour talents. This facetious 
gentleman took it in his head one day, 
to nail up the ſeats of all the privies 
belonging to the palace. The monarch 
having been informed of this procedure, 
immediately ſent for his buffoon, and 
aſked him his reaſons for committing 
ſo great a piece of inſolence? the buf- 

foon 


tan 


foon hem'd and ha'd, and begged to be 
excuſed from diſcloſing the motives that 
had induced him to it; but the king 
growing angry, and inſiſting upon a 
peremptory anſwer: © my liege,“ quoth 
he, *© ſince your majeſty inſiſts upon 
e knowing, 1 will e'en tell the truth 
« and ſhame the devil: you muſt know 
then, that I nailed up the ſeats of the 
« privies, becauſe, I thought them ſu- 
« perfluous, after your majeſty had 
* nailed up the doors of your kitchens,” 
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WIr IN A VILLAeR 


A TALE, 


W E are too apt to entertain a mean 
opinion of provincials, and imagine, be- 
cauſe they live at a diſtance from the 
court, and what we call the polite world, 
that they are incapable of uttering any 
thing humorous, or witty, Yet it 
often happens that nature, and a tole- 
rable education, give a perſon thoſe ad- 
vantages, which a court alone with all 
its politeneſs cannot impart. Wit is no 
_ dependant upon birth, nor on all the 
toils and pains of the moſt laboured 
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education: for we often ſee, that men 


of the moſt illuſtrious birth, enjoy but 
a very ſcanty pittance of genius. That 


vivacity, that fund of genuine humour, 


which gives ſuch an happy, and agree- 
able turn to our thoughts, are not always 
the concomitants of fortune, but are 
common to perſons of different rank, 


and condition. The following laconic 


tale, which we ſhall recite in order to 
prove the veracity of what we have ad- 
vanced, may be depended upon as a 


fact. 


At the Chateau de Richlieu in France, 
one day that the Cardinal of that name 
happened to go there, all the neigh- 
bouring villages ſent to compliment that 
miniſter upon his arrival there, and, 
amongſt the reſt, the little village of 
Mirebalais, famous for a fair for aſſes, 
which is held there annually, ſent its 

. am- 


1 
ambaſſador. The ſchoolmaſter of the 
place, who (though placed by fortune 
in ſo humble a ſtation was worthy, on 
account of his wit and learning, to ſhare 
a better fate) was deputed in the name 
of the inhabitants, to preſent their reſ- 
pects to the cardinal, and pay him the 
compliments uſual upon ſuch occaſions. 


A certain lord in the cardinals re- 
tinue, who was red-haired, and whoſe 
ſtature was below the middle ſize, hap- 
pening to be preſent at the time the 
ſchoolmaſter was making his harangue to 
the cardinal, thought that 1t would be 
no very difficult matter to make a butt 
of the poor ſchoolmaſter, and cut him 
off ſhort in the middle of his diſcourſe. 
With this intent he interrupted him: 
4% hark ye, friend,” cries he, © what 
did aſſes fell for, at your laſt village 
« fair?” The ſchoolmaſter immediately 

turned 
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turned about, and, caſting a look at him 


© expreſſive of the contempt he held him 
in, anſwered with the greateſt preſence 


of mind: © fir, thoſe of your ſize, and. 
colour fold for about ten crowns ; * 
and then continued his diſcourſe with all 
the calmneſs, and unconcern imaginable, 
The courtier, who little expected ſo 
ſmart and witty a reply, immediately 
retired, unable to ſtand the jokes, the 
fleers, and repeated peals of laughter, 
which ſerved to eccho his diſgrace ; and 
the cardinal was ſo highly pleaſed with 
the humour of the ſchoolmaſter, that 
he not only made him an handſome 
preſent at that time, but took the firſt 
opportunity of providing for him gen- 
teely at court; and the conſumer of 
birch, no doubt, thanked the courtier, 
to whoſe inſipidity he ſtood indebted for 
the favours that had been conferred upon 
him. | 


The End of the Firſt Volume, 


